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PLEASANTRIES . 


Editorial, 


HE eightieth birthday of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has lately been celebrated throughout 
the empire of Austria-Hungary with great en- 
thusiasm. The oldest monarch in Europe is 
one of the best beloved and most deeply vener- 

ated among all the rulers of the world; and yet men and 
women of not exceedingly venerable age can remember 
when he was hated and execrated as no ruler in Europe 
was, except King Bomba of Naples. Marshal Haynau, 
the woman whipper, excited the scorn of mankind, and, 
in contrast with Louis Kossuth, the champion of Hungary, 
was held up to public scorn as the representative of the 
young Emperor Francis Joseph. All that early history 
he has outlived, and has lived down the evil reputation 
which was created by his ignorance of the art of govern- 
ing and his indifference to popular rights. He has learned 
to love and to honor the people, and therefore by them 
is loved and honored. It will be a sad day for Europe 
when he passes off the stage, and his reactionary succes- 
sor, with the rule of the Jesuits, comes into power. 


eo 


THE transactions of our Navy Department, and the 
building of battleships at immense cost, with the sub- 
sequent proceedings, might easily be incorporated in a 
new version of “Pinafore.” We turn out huge ships, at 
great cost, with all the machinery of war, and then, before 
a commercial steamer has begun to lose its usefulness, 
the elements of our squadron begin to deteriorate and 
soon are pronounced unfit for use. Nothing can cope 
with a new Dreadnought but another new Dreadnought 
of like tonnage, with guns of similar calibre. But no 
Dreadnought has yet been tested, and before they come 
to the arbitrament of battle most of them will be towed 
out to some convenient place, and sunk as impedimenta 
too cumbersome to be allowed to obstruct the harbors 
where the commerce of the world is carried on. 


rd 


SECTARIANISM is passing away with a rapidity that is 
almost startling. When we hear that, whether in Canada 
or in South Africa, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Methodists are talking of uniting their 
forces, whether for home work or foreign missions, one 
begins to wonder what the descendants of the Calvinists 
and Arminians are thinking of. Was there no saving 
virtue, was there no infallible truth in the doctrines of 
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predestination, the perseverance of saints, and free sal- 
vation? When the forces which are at work underneath 
the surface of society come to full recognition and are 
exhibited, as they will be, by the most intelligent and con- 
scientious religious leaders in all lands, the walls of secta- 
rianism will fall as suddenly as the walls of Jericho are said 
to have fallen at the blast of the rams’ horns, when a pro- 
cession encircled the city. What has happened in Portu- 
gal and Spain shows that the partition walls. between 
Catholicism and Protestantism are becoming so dilapi- 
dated that at any time a crash may occur which will 


startle the world. 
& 


THE kaiser has done a good thing, although from his 
point of view not a wise one. He has asserted with vigor 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, of which he con- 
siders himself the foremost representative. It is a curious 
fact that in his most important function as emperor of 
united Germany he cannot claim the divine sanction, 
but must base his authority upon that which, as king of 
Prussia, he despises; namely, the votes of people’s assem- 
blies and parliaments. He does not indicate the method 
by which the evidences of the right to rule were conveyed 
to his ancestors and by what peculiar method it was trans- 
mitted to himself. If all reports are to be credited, he 
did not greatly respect the divine right of his father, the 
Emperor Frederick, but was impatient to snatch the 
sceptre from his dying hands. In all the kingdoms of 
Europe the sources of authority are now under criticism, 
and the divine right of the people to rule is asserted in 
every land from Russia to Portugal. 


& 


POVERTY is a comparative term. If aman goes without 
many things which he would like because he cannot 
afford to buy them, he is poor. If he goes without the 
same things because, for some good reason, he chooses 
to do so, he may be rich. A millionaire in camp will 
put up with food, clothing, and sleeping accommodations 
which at home he would not ask his meanest groom to 
accept and which would be a disgrace to an almshouse. 
Until well into the last century the conditions accepted 
by the early colonists and their descendants were such 
as would now indicate dire poverty. The colonial archi- 
tecture and the Heppelwhite and Sheraton furniture now 
so highly prized were the luxuries of ‘‘the gentry”? who, 
although few in number, maintained considerable state 
for several generations. To the rank and file were as- 
signed by fortune bare boards, scanty furniture, hard 
fare, long hours of labor, and homespun garments. ‘These 
people, judged by external standards and by our style of 
living to-day, were painfully poverty-stricken; but they 
endured hardness gladly in order to be free and inde- 


pendent. 
Pe 


Tue stale remark that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor are growing poorer has been thoroughly dis- 
proved by observation of facts in the United States. 
We must admit that with the congestion of population 
in the great cities certain depths of bestiality and misery 
have been reached that were unknown before the last 
half century began. ‘These are mostly incidental to the 
way in which our immigration laws are made and ad- 
ministered; but, take the bulk of the population to- 
gether, there was never so much comfort, wide-spread 
intelligence and something like the enjoyment of luxury 
as may be found to-day in every State in the Union. 
As, for instance, we ride from Boston to Worcester in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the question 
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constantly asks itself, Where do all these well-fed, well- 
clothed, well-housed people get the money which they 
evidently earn and spend? In New England alone the 
savings banks have on deposit more than three billions 
of dollars. The agricultural products of the country 
last year were over eight billions of dollars. "These vast 
sums represent the comfort and competence of the common 
people. 


The Light of Nature. 


Abraham Tucker, about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, wrote an exceedingly interesting treatise in two vol- 
umes on ‘‘The Light of Nature,’’ which has been drawn 
upon ever since by those who are fortunate enough to be 
acquainted with his admirable work. His treatise might 
not unfairly be described as what our Puritan ancestors 
would have called an improvement on the text in the book 
of Proverbs,—‘‘The spirit of.man is the candle of the 
Lord, searching all the inward parts.”’ 

There has recently come into our hands a treatise on 
“The Spiritual Nature of Man,” by Stanton Coit, Ph.D., 
which reminds us of Tucker’s work. It seems to us a 
notable sign of the times and worthy of somewhat ex- 
tended editorial notice. Unitarians have been in many 
ways aware of the fact, which has escaped the notice of 
the majority of the Christian world, that in England 
and America there have been established half a dozen 
Ethical Culture Societies, of which Dr. Felix Adler of New 
York was the inspirer and founder. Setting out with the 
determination to establish ethical culture without any of 
the sanctions of theism or a belief in immortality, they 
have maintained a dignified but precarious existence. 
Instead of becoming a wide movement, it has scarcely 
exceeded its original proportions. And yet, because 
the leaders were intelligent, earnest, and honest men, 
they have directly and incidentally thrown much light 
upon the problems of religion and theology. Like the 
late Robert Ingersoll, when they have been moved by 
stress of sorrow or the pressure of moral necessity, they 
have turned their thoughts in the direction, although not 
always consciously, toward the objects of religious de- 
votion and trust. 

This book of Coit’s is a signal and welcome illustration 
of the tendency. While he does not permit himself to 
indulge in the consolations of a belief in immortal life or 
the ‘‘conscious law,’’ which Emerson declares ‘‘is lord of 
all,’’ he still discusses the problems of the moral life, and 
especially the bond of moral sympathy which exists be- 
tween all true worshippers, in a spirit which is entirely 
consonant with the dearest beliefs of the devout theist. 
Curiously enough he puts at the centre of his doctrine 
concerning spiritual communion the saying attributed 
to Jesus, ‘“‘Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,” together with 
Arnold’s saying, ‘‘God is the enduring power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness,” and Clifford’s version of 
the same, “It is Ourself, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” Of these three, the saying of Jesus is 
to him supremely significant. He holds that he meant 
more than the statement that he would be present with 
his disciples. For he believes that, where two or more 
are met in sympathetic communion, a higher conscious- 
ness—which is the consciousness of the social whole of 
which each one is a part, the Ourself of which ourselves 
partake—enters into their communion. Of Jesus he says, 
“For, whatever penetration he may have had into a super- 
natural and superhuman order of existence, and what- 
ever powers he may have possessed transcending those 
of ordinary mortality, he certainly stands unique among 
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the sons of men for his profound insight into the human 
spirit as it manifests itself in our deeper social life.” 
Throughout the essay there is not a word which ought 
to offend the most devout Christian, but much which 
must lead many to say that his sympathetic interpreta- 
tion throws light upon their own religious experience and 
may readily be incorporated in what to them seems to 
be a more satisfactory and complete explanation of the 
spiritual universe and the spiritual personality in which 
we live and move and have our being. 

ae Coit’s teaching corresponds to Lowell’s saying 

at 


“Mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong.” 


We think, however, that he does not enough discrimi- 
nate between the high spiritual communion which brings 
devout souls into sympathetic relations and the gregari- 
ous spirit which may excite a multitude to an ecstasy 
which has in it very little of the high spiritual quality. 
The passions excited during a revival of intense excite- 
ment are often far removed from the inspiration of the 
noblest prophets and the spirit of the Christian gospel. 
This. gregarious instinct in human nature may concentrate 
not the diviner elements of Ourself and of ourselves, but 
the bestial impulses which create the mob spirit and 
end in acts of violence and satanic disorder. Often the 
highest communion results not from the contact of mul- 
titudes, but from the assembling of a select few whose 
hearts are pure, whose minds are purged of the dross of 
sensuality and selfishness, and who are prepared for that 
divine communion which comes only to those who have 
been made bold by divine affections. 


The Personal Equation. 


We each of us, probably, have a wearisome friend, some 
one we honor, but with whom we would not wish to live,— 
a friend whom we respect, esteem, and admire for many 
good qualities, but who tires us to the bone. Why does 
this friend tire us, and seem to sap our vitality and ex- 
haust our nervous force? We cannot tell. Is it a trick 
of mentality, a habit of verbosity, a fatal lack of the sense 
of humor, a nature too ponderous and heavy, too slow- 
willed and predominant, or too light and frivolous, or is 
it something more subtle and mysterious that lies hidden 
in the depths of personality? 

Detached facts and instances do not explain the utter 
sense of fatigue and exhaustion that follows such com- 
panionship, the sense of having been pumped dry and 
left utterly flaccid and inert. There is something tragic 
and inexplicable in these facts, where close relations are 
inevitable, and there is no escape from conditions that 
sap the life and strength. Others who are no wiser or 
wittier, more intelligent or estimable than our wearisome 
friend, may impart lightness, buoyancy, a blessed sense of 
rest. We go to them when we are exhausted by work 
and worn by worry, and come away exhilarated and re- 
freshed. 

Mrs. Nickleby was, no doubt, a kindly woman. She 
had appreciative friends in spite of the scrap-heap she 
called her mind. Her incessant prattle was objectless 
and inconsequential, and it had the power of wearing out 
those who lived with her like a wasting sickness. ‘There 
are numerous Mrs. Nicklebys in the world who have no 
conception of the effect they are producing on the nerves 
and patience of others, so hard are they spurring along 
their own temperamental equation. Miss Bates, immor- 
talized by Jane Austen, is another type of the same order, 
less wearing, more amusing, who by her very absurdities 
added to the gayety of the neighborhood. There is a 
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profound secret of personality, unfathomed and perhaps 
unfathomable, in the attractions and repulsions that often 
seem to us to bear a moral import. It is often said to a 
child, ““You must love Aunt Mary or Uncle Jack, you 
must be fond of your little cousin.” But suppose the 
child can’t love Aunt Mary and the others, is there any 
moral turpitude in the regrettable fact? It seems not. 
These things lie beyond the realm of volition. They are 
a part of the substratum of being. 

No matter what our relationships may be, relationships 
that often seem accidental and fortuitous, there are some 
that bind us as with chains and others that set us free 
in a large place. It is as natural as it is to breathe that 
we should yearn for this joyous expansion, this native air 
of the soul that liberates such powers as we possess, in- 
stead of sealing them in silence and constraint. More 
than we are aware, attractions and repulsions, the per- 
sonal equation, uninfluenced by education or associa- 
tions, make the joy or the misery of life. 

The ill-assorted are the tragic multitude of whom 
hundreds or thousands land in the divorce court. They 
run headlong into matrimony, following a will-o’-the-wisp 
which fades away after marriage and leaves them strangers, 
if not enemies. We deplore the cases where repulsion, 
and not moral delinquency, forces people apart. We 
praise those who endure a lifelong martyrdom with the 
unloved, the aggravating, and obtuse, from a sense of 
duty. ‘They cannot escape from the dilemma: if they 
disregard one horn, they land on the other. We pity, 
we deplore, we feel the deep wrong of either case. Nat- 
ure seems unkind, society and family more so. We 
wonder if something might not be invented to save well- 
meaning people from such entanglements and lifelong 
regrets? It is wrong to judge the situation with bitter- 
ness, scorn, and hatred. It calls for sincerest pity and 
something much deeper than surface snap-judgment. 
Can anything be done, we ask, to save people from getting 
into this desperate hobble, and in the end involving 
themselves in a web of wrong-doing and hopeless mistakes? 

The dream has suggested itself that a psychological 
bureau might be established, to advise young people as 
to the choice, temperamentally and personally, they 
should make in matrimony. Young men and women 
might go there and get some hints as to the nature, the 
character, the instincts, and prepossessions of the mate 
best suited to render life a joy and refreshment, rather 
than a clog and waste of deadly dulness and misunder- 
standing. Could this system be instituted with the best 
and wisest people to carry it on, it might bring self-revela- 
tion and insight to many who now marry at random, 
without thought of the deeper harmonies of nature that 
lead to a continued interest and refreshment in the double 
life, instead of an ever-growing sense of disunion and dis- 
parity of tastes and feelings. 

When it is too late to rectify a fatal step, there is an 
alien in the household, the intimate, ever-present stranger, 
against whom the soul chafes, while owing the obligations 
of love, obedience, consecration; and thus life is worn 
threadbare and mind and soul and heart dwindle in a 
vain struggle. : 

The people who do us good are those who do not tire 
and exhaust, but rest and refresh us. Perhaps this 
holds nearly all of the secret of mind-cure. This is a 
considerable part of the great doctor’s influence. He 
brings with him airs from heaven. He comes into the 
sick room with health and refreshment, like a sea breeze 
blowing through close places stagnant with foul breath. 
He sets the windows of the universe open with inspiring 
visions of health and strength. 

The spiritual doctor, the clergyman, in his own field 
can bring inspiration to souls by the vitality, the exuber- 
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ance, the reality of his religious nature. He has soul 
health to distribute. He is not only consecrated by the 
laying on of hands, but is nature’s priest. The modern 
minister’s mission in the home has largely dwindled and 
narrowed in our day. In many cases the pastoral visit 
is almost abandoned. The clergyman does not come in 
to pray with the family unless specially requested in 
times of trouble and deep affliction. But, if he has the 
temperament to make himself beloved in the homes of 
his people, to acquaint himself with the young people as 
they are growing up, to make himself an exponent of the 
better and truer life in families where too much worldli- 
ness would prevail without his sweet and sympathetic 
friendship and encouragement, he is not merely a dinner 
guest, a fashionable visitor, but a beloved missionary. 
The home, it is to be hoped, will, in time, come to know 
more of this direct influence of the clergy, less formal and 
perfunctory than it is now, and more spiritual and up- 
lifting. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


How to Start. 


The first day of September reminds us that the doors 
of our church homes are about to open again for mutual 
inspiration and effective service. This is the time to con- 
template the life of the local church with serious delibera- 
tion. ‘There are a few suggestions that are worth con- 
sidering. 

1. Decide to give the church service the right of way 
on Sunday morning. If you like your church, your min- 
ister, and your fellow-members, this will not be so very 
difficult. It will be a pleasure to be all together again 
and feel human and friendly toward one another and 
all united in the pursuit of the highest ends of living. 

If you do not feel much pleasure in it, do it for the good 
fibre the church-going habit will put into your manhood 
and womanhood, the fine challenge it will offer to others, 
and the solidity it will contribute to the character of the 
children. Unitarians profess to believe in “salvation by 
character,’’ but it is a pretty gelatinous character which 
never prompts a person to do that which would be less 
pleasurable than something else. 

2. Let each individual nominate, second the nomina- 
tion, and unanimously elect himself a member of the 
Hospitality Committee. There are some things that will 
come so if enough people say so. If the members of the 
Unitarian Church all insist on saying, “Our church is 
really the most hospitable church in town,”’ it will become 
so in spite of anything. Get the right attitude toward 
the great outside world whose turbulent waves come 
beating against every community nowadays. What 
minister does not know that many a life has been saved 
from desperation and many a soul rescued from intoler- 
able loneliness by the unaffected greeting which says, “It 
is just as if we had always been friends.” 

To get the home atmosphere into a church is its guar- 
antee of permanence. 

3. Resolve to keep the money worry out of the par- 
sonage. If the people knew the kind of questions that 
the minister has to answer, they would conclude that he 
has trouble enough without being subjected to pecuniary 
nightmare. Why not decide on a system of church finance 
and then live up to it?) Why not all get together at the 
start and dispose of the money question and have it out 
of the way,—so much for this, and so much for that, and 
so much for the other,—and then pledges from everybody 
to cover the budget, with payments to be made as regu- 
larly as a grocer’s bill is paid, and so done with it? It is 
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difficult to get the real goodness out of a church until the 
money nuisance is abated. Having its own security 
assured in this respect, it can be a missionary and a Good 
Samaritan all the rest of the year. 

And, in dealing with the financial problem at Fs be- 
ginning of the church year, the contribution to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association should not be overlooked nor 
postponed. By deliberately going about it in a syste- 
matic way, seriously assuming a share in the denomina- 
tional welfare and growth, larger results will be realized © 
and less effort will be required. We hope to have some 
valuable methods to recommend for this purpose. This 
year let us roll up a fund for church extension which will 
do justice to the great privileges of our faith. 

4. During the year let us, if there seems to be the 
slightest need of it, cultivate faith in each other, in the 
local church, in the denomination at large, and in those 
who are set to do the administrative work. Open your 
Year Books, and read carefully the names of the men and 
women who compose the board of directors, and then 
try to imagine from them any attempt to deal in a small- 
minded or prejudiced way, or with any spirit of autoc- 
racy or indifference toward any church or individual! 
A fine esprit de corps is stronger than any creed or any 
manner of church discipline. It is the only bond in the 
Unitarian body. It is the bond of the spirit, and, when it 
is encouraged and increased from year to year, it prevails 
over all disintegrating influences and gradually eliminates 
every element of discord. 

Let us this year open the doors of our churches, re- 
solved to do justice all around,—to the church service, 
the financial demands, to the claims of hospitality, to 
the interests of the denomination at large, and, above all, 
to the enduring spiritual principles which make it a great 
privilege to be a Unitarian. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


A MOVEMENT of revolt, which at its inception threat- 
ened to present a vexing problem to the administration of 
the Philippine Islands, was ended suddenly last week by 
the seizure of the leader by the surrounding population 
and his prompt surrender to the pursuing constabulary. 
The disturbance was led by Simeon Mandac, former 
governor of the province of Ilocos Norte, who had become 
a fugitive of justice pending an appeal from a judicial 
verdict which had fixed upon him the guilt of homicide 
in the course of the torture of prisoners. He became a 
political problem at the end of August, when information 
reached the authorities that he had occupied the village 
of Solano, in the province of Nueva Viscaya, with an 
armed following, and that he was prepared to defy the 
government of the archipelago. While an expedition 
was moving upon Ilocos Norte, the loyal natives of the 
province solved the riddle of the hour by capturing him 
and handing him over to the nearest constabulary post. 


& 


REMARKABLE Stories of development and growth are 
told by the figures which are being given out from time to 
time by the director of the thirteenth census. One of 
the latest bulletins shows that the city of New York in 
the past decade has augmented its population from 
3,437,202 to an impressive total of 4,766,883,—a rate of 
increase of 38.7 per cent. since the twelfth decennial 
count. ‘The American metropolis is thus sure of its place 
as the second largest city in the world, the palm as the 
first belonging to London, with its 7,429,740 souls by the 
census of ayearago. New York, however, is gaining upon 
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its British rival in the race for primacy; for, whereas 
London in the past eight years added 848,368 to the 
amazing total of its inhabitants, New York in the con- 
current decade acquired the proportionately larger rate 
of increase indicated by the pending census. With 
London left out of the reckoning, the greatest American 
city is as large as any two cities of the Old World. 


& 


THE attitude of the Republican party organization of 
Kansas toward the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which prom- 
ises to be one of the basic issues of the coming political 
campaign, is indicated strikingly by the following plank 
in the platform adopted by the Republican State Council 
at Topeka on August 30: ‘‘We do not recognize the re- 
vision of the tariff of 1909 as a satisfactory fulfilment of 
the tariff pledge of the Republican platform. We there- 
fore pledge the people of Kansas and our Republican 
senators and congressmen to work and vote for legisla- 
tion that will create an independent non-partisan tariff 
commission to ascertain accurately the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, and imme- 
diately to fix the duties on the basis of this information. 
We pledge our senators and representatives to vote for 
a joint resolution that will promote the revision of the 
tariff one schedule at a time.’ The deliberations of the 
council were dominated throughout by Senator Joseph L. 
Bristow, one of the leaders of the insurgent movement in 
Congress. 

& 


Events of lively interest to the taxpayers of France 
and Germany are foreshadowed by the announced de- 
cision of the French government to replace the old Lebel 
rifle, with which the infantry has been armed for a quarter 
of a century, with a weapon more responsive to the re- 
quirements of modern tactics. It is estimated that the 
rearmament will cost at least $120,000,000, extended over 
a period of four years, the length of time it will take to 
manufacture the requisite number of rifles. Germany’s 
unwillingness to be left behind in the race for superior 
martial equipment by the neighbor who has not forgotten 
the tragedy of 1870 is indicated by the kaiser’s reputed 
intention to ask the next Reichstag for credits to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of a new rifle for the German 
infantry. In both countries the governments will have 
little difficulty in carrying its plans through the legis- 
lature. In Germany, as in France, an effective majority 
of the taxpayers are still disposed to regard money spent 
for the promotion of actual military efficiency as a good 
investment. 

& 


THE uncompromising attitude -of the papacy toward 
the modernist movement was freshly indicated last week 
by the issuance of an order from the Vatican closing the 
famous ecclesiastical seminary of Perugia, which has 
been known in recent years as the most noted centre of 
liberal Catholicism in Italy. The specific reason given 
for the closing of the seminary was the Vatican’s disap- 
proval of a recent demonstration of loyalty which the 
faculty and students gave to the king and queen of Italy 
while the royal pair were visiting Perugia. A day after 
the issuance of the order concerning the offending sem- 

, Pope Pius took occasion to warn the president of 
the Italian Catholic Electoral Union, who had called to 
convey an expression of the loyalty of his organization, 
of “the peril of modernism in all forms and in all coun- 
tries,” especially in France, where the pope had just 
placed the ban of his disapproval upon the Sillonist move- 
ment, which attempted to reconcile the French Church to 
the existing situation in the republic. 
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HAVING entered into an understanding with Great 
Britain concerning Persia and probably the lands border- 
ing upon Russia and India, and having achieved a treaty 
with Japan which eliminates the danger of friction in 
matters affecting Manchuria, the Russian foreign office is 
now losing no time in its efforts to reach an entente with 
the United States. Recent despatches from St. Peters- 
burg convey the information that the Russian ambassador 
at Washington, the accomplished Baron Rosen, has been 
instructed to return to Washington, even at the cost of 
curtailing his vacation, to take up the work of negotiating 
a treaty with the State Department. It is intimated at 
Washington that the new convention with Russia will be 
largely a duplicate of the one that is in process of nego- 
tiation with Japan, and that it will emphasize the good 
faith of the Russo-Japanese assurances to the world that 
the principle of the open door in the Far East has not 
been unfavorably affected by any existing or contemplated 
agreement between the two empires that meet in Man- 
churia. 

& 


THE controversy between Turkey and Greece, which 
is based upon the pretensions of Greece to sovereignty in 
Crete, has reached an acute stage as a result of the Turkish 
boy cott upon Greek trade. In representation to the 
ministry of foreign affairs, the Greek minister at Con- 
stantinople last week informed the Turkish government 
that serious consequences might follow the failure of the - 
Ottoman authorities to put an end to a situation which 
has exerted extremely injurious effects upon Greek com- 
merce in Turkey. In reply the Ottoman minister of 
foreign affairs assured the Greek diplomat that the gov- 
ernment was doing all that lay in its power to terminate 
the boycott, but that loyal Ottomans could not be blamed 
for assuming a hostile attitude toward Greek interests 
in view of the election of Cretan deputies to the Greek 
parliament. After the interchange of views the Greek 
minister reported to Athens the friendly assurances of 
the authorities at Constantinople, and the boycott con- 
tinued without abatement. 


Brevities, 


‘The progress made in the improvement of ships of the 
air since poor Secretary Langley made his unfortunate 
venture has been astonishing. We look back now to 
the experiments of Langley, Bell, and Maxim with wonder. 


Between Dr. Ladd of Yale University, who approves 
of the rule of Japan in Korea, and some of the missionaries 
who denounce it, we are in doubt what to think or say 
concerning the annexation of this ancient kingdom by 


Japan. 


At last a witness comes forward and declares that the 
English sparrow does devour the inch-worm and so helps 
get rid of one pest. If we could have a bird for every one 
of our insect devourers, we might escape sie fate which 
is fast overtaking us. 


Invention soon makes all the implements of warfare 
useless. If one gun will shoot a half a mile farther than 
another, the vessel armed with that-kind of a destroyer 
may keep out of the range of enemies and pound them to 
destruction at leisure. 


An eminent Japanese gentleman, a representative of 
the government, has confessed to us that many lawless 
acts have been committed by Japanese in Korea. But 
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he insists that these are the acts of individuals who will 
be suppressed under the rule of Japan. 


There are publishing firms, we believe, who make a 
business of cajoling poets and other authors by offering 
to print their productions if they will pay the original 
cost, with a contract to share all profits, knowing, when 
the offer is made, that there never will be any profits 
except to the publisher and printer. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Personal Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


While a number of our ministers are in accord with my 
criticism of the Unitarian foundation, there are some who 
seem not to understand my position, and I would fain 
make my meaning plain. I would not disparage religion, 
for I am religious in every fibre of my being. I believe 
we need religion to lead all classes into a pure and simple 
life, to quench the hunger for luxury, to keep the family 
united in sympathy and love, to make amusements chaste 
and temperate, and to curb those vile passions in man 
which make him push woman so far down the abyss that 

’ she sells her secret grace and beauty for bread. And, while 
our Unitarian Church is the most rational, I believe that 
it is also the most religious of all Christian churches. 

But, nevertheless, I have a serious criticism to make; 
viz., that, while the great churches like the Episcopal, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
and the Baptist, found their creed, their world-theory, 
on a Book, we Unitarians found ours on belief, faith, the 
intuitions of the heart, the feelings. 

And in this we follow our great teachers, Channing, 
Parker, Martineau, Emerson,—men of profound moral 
intuitions, of deep spiritual insight, but certainly. with 
views about God, about life, about the constitution of 
the universe, about the future of humanity, that would 
not endure for a moment the light of modern criticism. 
And here Nietzsche is right when he says, ‘‘Intense faith 
is evidence only of its own intensity, and not of the truth 
of that in which the faith is felt.” 

Because our Unitarian creed or our common belief is 
to us a solution of the riddle of the universe and satisfies 
us is no proof that it is true. A belief that works well 
for us may work ill for others just as honest and intel- 
ligent as we are. 

Now my criticism is that we depend too much on the 
feelings, and the feelings cannot teach us what is true. 

What can teach us, then? Only experience and legiti- 
mate inference from experience, logic, the scientific 
method, the philosophic habit of mind. Only in this way 
can we find out some real things of the universe and 
man’s place in it. And, when we religious men use this 
method, we shall win the respect of men of science and that 
of the intelligent workingmen, who are drifting so far away 
from the churches. 

We Unitarians are in danger of falling into intellectual 
inertia, into mere sentiment. ‘To-day the world demands 
a new, a truer vi_w of God, of life, of man, of morality, 
of the world, and the thinkers in our church, not chained 
to a creed or a Book, could give it. 

One of our most distinguished ministers has just written 
me that “‘we are in great peril of suffering a grievous 
lapse in clear thinking in religion and social questions.” 


: be JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 
AMESTOWN, «X. 
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A Hymn of Trust. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


O God, whose law from age to age 
No chance or change can know, 
Whose love forevermore abides, 
While eons come and go, 
From all the strife of earthly life 
To thine embrace we flee, 
And ’mid our crowding doubts and fears 
Would put our trust in thee. 


The winds, thy faithful messengers, 
Are guided by thy hand, 

Thy ministers, the flames of fire, 
Obey thy stern command;- 

The seas resound within the bound 
Where thy dominion reigns, 

And wheeling planets seek the path 
Thy mighty will ordains. 


‘Thy holy purpose moves before 
The nations on their way, 

And leads the stumbling hosts of men 
From darkness into day. 

No captain’s sword—no prophet’s word— 
But thy great mercy prove; 

No clime or kindred but attest 
Thy Providence of love. 


Dear Father, we would learn to trust 
The doing of thy will, 
And in thy perfect law of love 
Our doubts and fears would still. 
Help us to know, in joy or woe, 
Thy ways are always best, 
And we, thy children evermore, 
By thy great goodness blest. 


Spain and the Vatican. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


The recent religious and political disturbances in Spain 
have caused the keenest anxiety as to the impending 
crisis. A committee of Carlists and Clericals had or- 
ganized a great Catholic demonstration at San Sebastian 
as an historic protest against the policy of the government 
to make the State independent of the Church. All the 
mountaineers of the Basque countries had been enlisted 
to rally in great numbers to make this demonstration 
unique and imposing. But the government called out 
enough troops to disperse the mobs, arrested about one 
hundred and fifty ring leaders, and warned all insurgents 
to remain quietly at home. At the last moment the vari- 
ous juntas of Alava, Navarra, and Vacaya, together with 
the Bishop of Vitoria, decided to postpone the “protesta- 
tion.’”’ What the outcome will be no one can predict; but 
it is feared that before many weeks a fatal collision will 
take place between the radicals and the reactionaries, 
which may lead to a final rupture with the Vatican. 

The Spanish premier declares there is no religious 
problem. They merely wish to reduce the number of 
authorized religious houses, to reduce the Budget for the 
clergy, and to establish ‘neutrality in the schools,” 
which means the preponderance of civil authority in all 
public affairs. Neutrality of the schools is not intended 
as hostility or hatred to religion, but opposition to priestly 
dogmatism. ‘‘Neutral’’ means neither atheist, posi- 
tivist, or anarchist, but secular. To all this, of course, 
the Vatican is bitterly opposed, and Cardinal Merry del 
Val, Papal Secretary of State, himself a Spaniard, proud 
of his race and devoted to the glories of his land, well 
knowing the religious fervor and fanaticism of his people, 
is prepared to make a desperate fight for the Church. 
The weakness of the government is that they are divided 
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and sub-divided into many factions, and have not yet 
learned to work together for the common good. Prob- 
ably a majority in both Houses of Parliament are anti- 
clerical, and would like to establish religious equality 
for all classes; but it seems that they cannot carry out 
the programme adopted in France for making inventories 
of all the churches. The masses of the people are still 
_ ignorant and superstitious. Modern liberal ideas have 
not reached them. The priests still dominate their 
imaginations and direct their sentiments. That progress 
of free thought and religious toleration, which came about 
violently in France by revolution and peacefully in 
England by gradual evolution, has not yet made any 
appreciable advance in Spain. ‘To the modern traveller 
Madrid, Seville, Cordova, and Granada are about three 
hundred years behind Paris and London. ‘Toledo is as 
dead in medieval dreams as when Cervantes lived there 
and wrote his immortal satires upon the false chivalry 
and grandiose pretentions of the old Spanish gentry. 
The ancient glories have departed; but the new, eager, 
thrilling life and thought of the twentieth century have 
not come in. It is a case of arrested development,— 
a clear case of the survival of the unfit. ‘Toward the close 
of the fifteenth century, when Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers were traversing all seas far east and far west, 
Pope Alexander divided the world between them, giving 
the western hemisphere to Spain, and the eastern to 
Portugal. While they searched the world for fabulous 
wealth, the seeds of decline were already laid. The 
boldest and best perished abroad; culture and art de- 
clined at home; religious bigotry prevailed; the Moris- 
cos—about half a million of industrious and peaceable 
inhabitants—were driven from the land; while Jews and 
dissenters fled to Holland, Prussia, England, and America, 
carrying with them the arts and technical skill which 
might have enriched Spain far more than any fancied 
El Dorado beyond the seas. 

The break is between Romanism on the one side and 
Rationalism on the other. As Dr. Hedge once forcibly 
taught us, between these two extremes there can be no 
logical half-way resting-place. As a matter of fact, there 
are no Protestants in Spain. From the days of the In- 
quisition until now there has been no room for any 
sympathizers of the Reformation. Out of a population 
of about 19,000,000 in the peninsula, there are scarcely 
8,000 Calvinists and Lutherans, and these are mostly 
foreigners. Bible Societies have worked here in vain. 
But in every town are hundreds of free thinkers and 
nothingarians, without any positive faith in God or a 
future life,—simply alienated from the Church. Inde- 
pendents and socialists stand out and apart, waiting for 
an opportunity to bringin liberty and toleration. Perhaps 
the most active propaganda is carried on by the Free- 
masons, who, having done so much in France, are now 
working for a republic in Italy and Spain. Of course, they 
are accused by the pope, yet their influence steadily 
grows. They are more than international in their aims. 
They are humanitarian and cosmopolitan. They not 
only preach, but practise equality and brotherhood, more 
than any other organization, not excepting the Christian 
Church. No atheist can be a Freemason; but they have 
no use for the Church, especially for that.form of it rep- 
resented by the Vatican. 

The problem in Spain is further complicated by in- 
dustrial factors. The Church and her servants cost the 
State an enormoussum. [ast year, it is said, that about 
$8,000,000 was devoted to the clergy. There are 58 
dioceses, 61 bishops, and some 21,000 canons. The 
priests are a privileged class; they make no state contri- 
butions; the magnificent properties of the monks pay 
no taxes, and there is no industrial or personal tax im- 
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posed uponthem. ‘They are exempt from military service, 
also from the redemption fee of $300 in place of military 
service, which is required of other citizens. 

The most beautiful needlework found in the shops 
is done in the convents, and is entirely in the hands of 
the sisters, and pays no tax, such as is imposed upon the 
wives and daughters of outside people. This is opening 
the eyes of the women to the injustice of religious houses. 
Another oppressed class are the teachers, who cannot 
compete with the priests. A religious school pays no 
tax, but a secular school must pay its tax a half a year 
in advance. 

It is said that since the advent of Queen Victoria to the 
Spanish Court the rigors of the Church have been some- 
what softened. A decree now permits Protestant wor- 
ship, and some twenty-five chapels and eighty Protestant 
schools enjoy a certain amount of toleration. It may 
be that a period of amelioration is at hand, which is greatly 
to be desired. But a radical change is necessary. If 
the Vatican uses its customary sagacity, it will yield 
to the demands of the new age. But if not, a violent and 
terrible rupture will surely come. 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 


Man and Poet. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Sidney Lanier is eminently a poet not only for certain 
moods, but also for certain ages. To middle life, with 
its throbs and yearnings, its mistakes and its growing 
visions into the fulness of nature’s plans, and into the 
large hope of infinite grace, he comes with the mighty 
force of a rushing torrent. It is significant of his cour- 
ageous cheerfulness that he sang, not of the sunset, 
but of the sunrise, which always girded each new day 
with possibilities for work. In that light he rejoiced 
as it shone before him into immortality. 

Lanier so takes it for granted we can respond to his 
emotion by our own, that he becomes to us an intimate 
revealer of our best moods. He is the poet, not alone 
of liberal religion, but of our liberal selves; the poet of 
the great middle class,—working, striving, thoughtful 
American people, who believe in the personality of 
God. ‘This personality was the keynote of Lanier’s 
religious poems as of his poems on love. God, to him, 
was the creator above man as he is above nature. Not 
on wings of prayer, nor brooding over mystic depths, 
neither in a vague pantheism, nor in sensuous longing 
for union with spiritual affinities, did the poet strive 
to apprehend Christ as Master and God as the Creator, 
veiled in vastness and progress, giving to each man the 
opportunities of life. 

Lanier’s love of music was a running accompaniment 
to his thought, his affection for it making him catch the 
beats of time in words. ‘To him, as he says in his novel, 
the two essentials of a home were music and fire, but as 
one can do without a fire half the year (he was a South- 
erner), music is the more important, since “‘music means 
harmony, harmony means love, and love means God.” 
This love for music strengthened his zeal for the develop- 
ment of moral forces. He could not better have analyzed 
himself than in his definition of a democrat as a man of 
the people, “whose height shall be the height of great 
resolution.” In to-day’s phraseology he would be termed 
an ethical enthusiast, and would be a welcome speaker at 
the Saturday dinners of the Twentieth Century Club, 
though one cannot imagine him a worker on any platitud- 
inizingycommittee anywhere. 

So}passionately, too, did Lanier strive for peace that 
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it is curious the patriotic and peace societies have rarely 
made recitative use of his poem on the Civil War, liken- 
ing it to a conflict between Heart and Brain, which should 


““No more be twain. 
. .. Throb and think one flesh again.” 


Among his early unrevised poems is one called “June 
Dreams,’’ which must have been written out of his own 
bitter experiences with a small income, growing illness, 
and a dependent family. Yet Lanier never leaves one 
in misery, and so in the poem, while God sent him sleep 
a friend bears away his manuscript and soon returns 
with 

‘‘A wondrous, wondrous word that in a day 
Did turn the fleeting song to very bread.” 


In rendering homage to Lanier’s prolonged struggle for 
life and the final surrender of his own will to ‘‘the adored 
will of God,” one does not forget the hundreds and thou- 
sands of life and death heroes and the women’s loves 
that have glorified their battlefields. But to few of 
such heroes has it been given to bequeath through song 
such moral and intellectual inheritances as Lanier has 
transmitted. 

His poems might well be divided into six groups:— 
(1) those of dialect and for children, (2) of fancy, (3) 
of freedom, (4) of parables, (5) of love, (6) of religion. 
Of the first group the best is the ‘“Hard Times in EIf- 
land’’: the gnomes just about to strike, and Santa Claus 
having sold his reindeer and the insurance premiums 
on his family. Yet he had ‘‘hewed and whacked and 
whittled” to bring at least a bundle of toys. Again may 
it not have been of his own home Christmas that Lanier 
was thinking? 

In the second group the daintiest poem, ‘‘The Bee,” 
save for its last two stanzas, is equal to Shelley’s “Sky- 
lark.” Of the poems for freedom, ‘The Psalm of the 
West”’ will forever stand out in memory as a passionate 
chant to freedom, typified as the ‘Land of the West.” 
It is a pent-up outburst of images with fast changing me- 
tres till the stanzas seem a very kaleidoscope of rhythm. 
It is an historic poem, modern progress, the life of faith 
and the unity of.our country are its themes. It is the 
herald of the always newer West till East and West meet. 
It alike curbs the consetvatism that finds no other place. 
(New England!) so good as that which has been, and the 
rough progressiveness which condemns a method because 
it is antique; as for the Middle West Lanier left it un- 
named or perhaps he did not force its rising mightiness 
when he wrote. Of the fourth group, the parable of the 
corn shows the practical side of the poet’s character. It 
is a poetical sarcasm on business methods and lazy farm- 
ing, as the planter leaves to “‘unthrift circumstance, .. . 
the strong fields of chances, . . . and stakes his life on games 
of Buy and Sell.’ “The Symphony,” by far the finest 
of the parable poems, is the song of labor and calls ‘for 
the poor to have some part in yon sweet, living lands of 
art.” Lanier never would have upheld industrial educa- 
tion without the foundation of an academic grammar- 
school course. ‘‘Street Cries,” another labor song, does 
not picture the attic and the worker in the individual, 
harrowing way of Hood’s ‘‘Song of the Shirt,’”’ but gives 
the burning abstract view of wrong which breaks into 
indignant climaxes of poetic scorn until Lanier calls to 
Wagner to “westward bring his heavenly art,” as he 
has the power to say the ‘‘Time in terms of tone.’’ Does 
not Lanier’s method “of “attacking injustice recall the 
difference between Bishop Brooks’s preaching which made 
one desire to be good all over, and the so-called practical 
sermons of fyoung |ministers, who preach at one’s or one’s 
neighbor’s particular sins and makeZone cross? To Bay- 
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ard Taylor Lanier gave noble tribute in likening him to the 
“tranquil Lordship of the Chestnut-tree.’’ Not long — 
ago, the hard-worked tranquil wife (who had never read 
Lanier) of a harder worked fisherman of even greater 
poise of quiet industry pointed to her chestnut-tree, say- 
ing: ‘That tree always makes me think of my man. You 
can’t budge it, but it keeps on growing.” 

In the group of love poems there is not a decadent note. 
No more exquisite tribute of love has ever been rendered 
to any wife than in Lanier’s ““My Springs.” No true 
woman can ever read those stanzas without feeling that 
the light of the eyes which so enchanted the poet can 
arise only from inward peace and rectitude. “In Ab- 
sence’ is another love poem, and think what absence 
meant to the waiting wife and the doomed man, yet he 
bade her courageous good-bye in the stanzas called “In 
the Foam.’’ ‘The keynote of all the love songs is that 
of personality, the touch of soul to soul, of trust in love 
to illuminate a ‘“‘rainbow span of fifty years,” and then 
to pray until the beloved is-ashore. When human per- 
sonality rests-on trust in God, its earthly relation is 
tinged with a tenderness that gathers its strength from 
the impersonal view of life; that is, from seeing things 
as a whole. We then take the love between husband and 
wife as co-existing with all else of dominating interest 
in life. Marriage is not for itself alone, but for the good 
it can do through its development of comrade happiness. 
Thus it is comradeship, not passion, that shines across 
Lanier’s love poems. ‘There is neither taint of morbid- 
ness nor of self-depreciation in them, neither infatua- 
tion with personal beauty nor longing for monopoly 
of interest. More even than in Hawthorne’s letters to 
his wife, ‘‘Belovedst,’’ as he called her, more than in 
Tennyson’s solilogity on the opposing spheres of men and 
women in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’ does the common sense of 
Lanier’s affection penetrate the lines he wrote his wife and 
make them sane and strong. He neither preaches nor 
theorizes, nor ‘‘lays at his Lady’s feet worship that to 
heaven alone belongs . . . for love is large as is yon heavenly 
dome.’’ Not because he first loved his. wife did he love . 
music, nature, God, but because in loving them he found 
sanction for his human love; because akin with the 
activity of nature he sought human comradeship; be- 
cause reverencing the Christ, who gave his life for all 
mankind, did Lanier realize that there was no self-sacri- 
fice in a perfect marriage as each loved best its other self. 

In the last group, the religious poems are laid broad 
on the lap of Nature, rising in cumulative power. In 
“The Crystal’? Lanier calls up images of great men who 
yet have had some flaw in them and then apostrophizes 
Christ as “thou crystal Christ.” ... “O perfect life in per- 
fect labor writ.’’ Yet how human he makes the Saviour 
in ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” beginning, where 


“Tnto the woods my Master went, 


’ 


“the little gray leaves were kind to him,’’ and where, 


“Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame.” 


As a theological poem “A Florida Sunday” is perhaps 
the clearest expression of Lanier’s belief as he sees that 
all roads lead-to God and understands divine wisdom. 
Far more of an individualist than a pantheist was 
Lanier in being an exponent of the longing for the free- 
dom of}the individual soul, which shall make each man’s 
individuality the expression of his best self; such em- 
phasis being related to the freedom for which the Ger- 
man, Lessing, strove in his setting forth of self-deter- 
mination. Lanier had planned a series of ‘Hymns on 
the Marshes”’ part of which only could he finish. In the 
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“Marshes of Glynn” he cadences their beauty till his 
spirit is filled with their silent message of faith and pro- 
tection. 

Still closer to God, still more piteous in the glimpses 
it gives of Lanier’s passionate love for life and warmth 
and his obedient adoration of God’s will is his ‘‘Sunrise,” 
written when the fever heat compelled his hand to hold 
the pencil while his imagination drew the oak and the 
marsh and the rain before him, and held them fettered 
as a picture until he had framed them in words to endure 
for all time. We, too, as we read it, aspire with its mean- 
ings, drift with its reveries, listen to the crooning sounds 
of nature, and bend in reverent worship as we, too, see 
the sunrise break upon our night. We, too, call the 
marsh and the sea ours. We, too, weep against the tree 
trunks till the caressing leaves bend down and help us 
to solve our doubts. We, too, grow impassioned in 
patience and can wait, as God waits. We, too, dumb in 
speech, can yet throw forth our myriad prayer, and now 
the tides are at full and we, too, shiver lest a sound, a 
bound, break the entrancement of expectant mystery 
in which we lie as the sun rises. And then, jubilantly 
(Lanier never ends in the minor key), we, too, assert 


“T fear not the thing to be done, 
Iam strong with the strength of my lord, the Sun.” 


One of the secrets of Lanier’s strength lay in his not 
being crushed by the inherent, sad, chaotic conditions of 
life. Out of them all was to come order. ‘Thus did his 
religion never grieve over what it had outgrown. It was 
more than doctrine. It was a living optimism based on 
trust in God. It is this superb attitude of self-activity 
and self-reliance, poised on acknowledgment of the crea- 
tive act of a personal Theism that made him the working 
artist here and gave him sure promise of an active per- 
sonal hereafter, as he gave to us his triumphant faith 
in God’s greatness and life’s opportunity. 

Just as his ‘‘Marshes of Glynn” uplift one into wide- 
ness of faith so does his poem on “ Barnacles’’ become 
typical to us of the hindrances of life. But as each barn- 
acle “‘clingeth and worketh dole,’’ he calls out, 

“Old Past, let go and drop i’ the sea,... 
I needs must hurry with the wind 
And trim me best for sailing.”’ 


Pure as Tennyson but braver, strong as Milton but 


more observant of nature, freer from any morbid or . 


erotic taint than Swinburne, clearer than Emerson, 
more abstract than Whittier, more melodious than 
Lowell, more cheerful than Bryant, Lanier holds his own 
place with sympathies extended to each and all. He 
was first the good man; then the musician; and last the 
poet, not of death and sunset, but of life and sunrise. 

CaMPOBELLO, ME. 


Intellect and Spirit. 


For it remains, notwithstanding all the disastrous 
history of the past, that only in union with the spiritual 
life can the intellect obtain its freest and fullest play. 
The old Brahmins were right in making it a condition of 
the pursuit of philosophy that its aspirants should begin 
by subduing their passions and rigorously regulating their 
moral life. There are certain truths, and these the 
highest, that only open to the pure heart. You cannot 
see them with the mind till the soul gets there. This is 
what Zwingli meant in that notable declaration of his: 
“Truth does not depend on the discussions of men, but 


has its seat and rests itself invincibly in the soul. It is 
an experience which every one may have. It is not a 


doctrine, a question of knowledge, for we see the most 
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learned men who are ignorant of this thing, which is the 
most salutary of all.’’ You can never know the truth 
about prayer but by praying. You can never understand 
the force of renunciation but by renouncing. You can 
never understand the potency of faith but by the soul’s 
trust. You will never open the hidden secret of happiness 
until, upon earth’s sorrows and defeats, there has flashed 
the light of that divine vision which is given only to the 
pure in heart. Has not Socrates put it all for us in that 
saying in the “Gorgias”: ‘‘Now I, Callicles, am per- 
suaded of the truth of these things, and I consider how I 
shall present my soul whole and undefiled before the 
Judge in that day. Renouncing the honors at which the 
world aims, I desire only to know the truth, and to live 
as well as I can, and, when the time comes, to die. And 
to the utmost of my power I exhort all other men to do 
the same.”—The Christian World. 


Death. 


Once, as I tossed wind-swept from space to space 
Of that pale sea that laps the shore of dreams, 
Full of strange shapes, and sudden falling gleams 
That lit.the sky as smiles do light a face, 
Behold, a phantom that did choke my breath! 
A vague, wild horror, rising through the air, 
Darker than night, more awful than despair,— 
And some one through the darkness whispered, ‘‘ Death!’’ 


Then straight I woke; and sudden seemed to know, 
In the rich joy that flooded soul and sense, 
That thus at last,—the veil of sleep withdrawn,— 
I should arise in some far morning glow, 
Snatched through a moment’s fear to bliss intense, 
And find my soul awaking in the dawn. 


—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


The National Municipal League. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, SECRETARY. 


‘The day of weeping and wailing in the consideration of 
municipal affairs is past, gone for ever all hope, and most 
who are deeply interested believe this change has come 
about during the past dozen years. Definite constructive 
work for the improvement of municipal conditions has 
taken the place of lamentation, and the results are be- 
ginning to manifest themselves in a new municipal spirit, 
which is leavening the lump of our citizenship. 

From the beginning the National Municipal League has 
fostered this new spirit. It has not closed its eyes to ex- 
isting evils, any more than a wise physician would close 
his eyes to body sores; but it has studied them not only 
to cure them, but to make their recurrence difficult, if 
not impossible. As a Westerner has remarked, municipal 
reformers of the present day are not mere theorists: they 
are progressive and up-to-date men. They work to re- 
form certain evils by proposing better methods and plans 
for the management of public business. It is not only 
necessary to have good laws and good men to administer 
them, but the modern municipal worker stands for some- 
thing better yet when he desires to create a public senti- 
ment that will be satisfied with nothing short of the best 
laws and the best officials. It is to this end that the 
National Municipal League is. working, and it is for 
this enlightened public sentiment that it pre-eminently 
stands. 

The question is often asked why a national body should 
consider local questions; but, as the editor of the Wil- 
mington News has said, whatever of good is accomplished 
in municipal reform here and there will in time result in 
good in a general way. One city has a good system along 
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one line and another along a different line. That is all 
gain. When each city has a good system for every branch 
of its government, then reform will have been accom- 
plished. Such meetings as the National Municipal 
League’s are to be encouraged. It induces those who 
read the reports of the proceedings to think on the sub- 
ject. When men begin to think, there is hope. The ab- 
sence of real and serious thought is what is responsible for 
municipal abuses everywhere. 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, the president of the League, 
in writing a reply to a critic had contended that each 
city must solve its own problem, which in a large measure 
is true, pointing out that “‘to have good city government 
we must, first of all and before all else, have good citi- 
zens.’ And he adds: “How to secure honesty in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in Greater New York or 
Philadelphia is already, in every sense, a problem of ur- 
gency for the patriotic citizen of New York State or 
Pennsylvania. It grows daily more and more a problem 
of urgency for the patriotic citizen of the United States.” 

One of the problems of cities is the question of muni- 
cipal ownership, and on this point the former Attorney- 
General writes :— 

“How far any government shall assume functions not 
inherent to sovereignty is essentially a question of ex- 
pediency: historical and legal reasons and the influence of 
political and social tendencies will usually determine it 
in the case of each community. It is not, and perhaps it 
cannot be, determined by any fixed general rule or be sub- 
ject to principles of universal application. 

“Tt would be hard to find any very good reason why 
the United States should monopolize the business of 
sending messages by post which would not justify a sim- 
ilar monopoly as to messages by telegraph; and, in fact, 
in most European countries the state takes charge of this 
business as it does of the other. 

“There will be naturally, and there is in fact, a wide 
and also an honest difference of opinion on the subject; 
and, while this remains true, that subject will be one 
highly suitable for discussion before the League, but, to 
my mind at least, altogether inappropriate for determina- 
tion by the League or action in pursuance of such determi- 
nation.” 

Mr. Bonaparte then goes on to discuss other points as 
follows :— 

“Whatever the number, names, and powers of our 
elective officers, we cannot have good government without 
fair elections. Whatever the duties and compensations 
of our public servants, to fulfil the former and fairly earn 
the latter they must be chosen for merit, not from favorit- 
ism, and removed for the public good, not to benefit any 
party, faction, or person. However we may distribute 
authority among city officials, in a government of pub- 
lic opinion responsibility for every public act or omission 
must be made clear, certain, and individual, to afford a 
reasonable hope of effective and beneficent control by 
public opinion. 

“These three requisites, at least, are so evidently in- 
dispensable to a satisfactory government for an Amer- 
ican city that we may fairly count an honest election 
law a thoroughgoing application of civil service reform, 
and such simplification of duties and concentration of 
powers among municipal officers as will give the public 
some one man certainly to blame whenever there is any 
reason to blame anybody ends of effort for municipal 
reformers.” 

The following committees of the National Municipal 
League are, or have been, engaged in carrying on impor- 
tant lines of study and investigation: Municipal Taxa- 
tion, City Finances, Municipal Franchises, Nomination 
Reform, Instruction in Municipal Government, Charter 
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Reform, Health and Sanitation, City Budgets, Police, 
College Men, Uniform Municipal Accounting and Sta- 
tistics, Research Work in Colleges and Universities. 

Thus the League is fulfilling its declared object: “To 
promote the thorough investigation and discussion of the 
conditions and details of civic administration and of the 
methods for selecting and appointing officials in Amer- 
ican cities, and of laws and’ordinances relating to such 
subjects.” 

The League continuously carries on an active propa- 
ganda ‘“‘to multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods, 
and combine the forces of all who realize that it is only by 
united action and organization that good citizens can se- 
cure the adoption of good laws and the selection of men of 
trained ability and proved integrity for all municipal 
positions, or prevent the success of incompetent or cor- 
rupt candidates for public office.” 

Many of its leaflets and pamphlets have gone into four 
or five editions, and the demand for them continues un- 
diminished. One series of articles (twelve in number) 
reached 3,000,000 readers. 

Moreover, the League serves as a clearing-house for 
active municipal workers, putting them in touch with 
each other and with illuminating experiences, and afford- 
ing them information they desire. 

Another object of the League is “‘to provide for such 
meetings and conferences and for the preparation and 
circulation of such addresses and other literature as may 
seem likely to advance the cause of good city govern- 
ment.” 

This has been carried out by a series of annual con- 
ferences which have become notable alike for their per- 
sonnel, the value of their discussions, and the good which 
has resulted from personal exchange of views and ex- 
periences. At one meeting, for instance, thirty-five rep- 
resentatives and executives of local municipal bodies 
engaged in a round table conference on methods, which 
lasted a whole afternoon. 

The discussions as to improvement in municipal gov- 
ernments which are going on before the National Munici- 
pal League conferences are of exceptional importance, 
the editor of the Los Angeles Express on one occasion 
pointed out. Carefully matured plans for the improve- 
ment of our methods of city government were reported 
and were acted upon by the conference. 

At the first meeting, as another editor declared, there 
was much enthusiasm and a very earnest feeling that 
something must be done; but the talk was largely in the 
air. At the later meetings there is very little attempt at 
eloquence: the papers and debates grapple with the 
toughest problems of municipal organization, and there is 
a scientific thoroughness in the treatment and a firm grasp 
on the facts. 

That the National Municipal League is fulfilling its 
objects may be determined from its membership, now 
nearly 1,900, included in which are 200 organizations, 
business and civic, with an enrolled membership of over 
190,000 men and women,—a great field for working for 
higher municipal standards and greater efficiency in ad- 
ministration. It may be determined also by the use of 
its proceedings in colleges, schools, and libraries, by the 
student, publicist, and public official, by the utilization 
of the League’s resources by officials; but that is another 
story which I hope to tell another time. 

The frames of government of our cities need readjust- 
ment to modern conditions. The movement for charter 
reform is the result. What should our cities do to meet 
the new conditions and eliminate the existing evils? The 
Municipal Programme is the answer. It is a substantial 
volume of 246 pages, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. It represents two years’ hard and persistent 
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effort on the part of experts in municipal work. It has 
been praised by discriminating critics and used by every 
constitutional convention and charter convention which 
has been held since it was published. Engineering News, 
Dec. 17, 1902, calls it “the most important contribution 
to the literature of charter reform.” 

Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, author of ‘‘The American City,” 
in an article on the programme, thus reviews its use :— 

“Tt has nowhere been enacted into law as a whole, but 
its influence has been felt practically everywhere ‘under 
the flag’ that charters have been framed, constitutions 
revised, or municipal reform agitated. It was published 
in full in Honolulu for the benefit of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature. It was used by the Havana Charter Commission 
and by the Porto Rican and Philippine Commissions. 
It has left marked traces in the new constitutions of 
Virginia and Alabama, and has formed the basis for a 
sweeping amendment to the Colorado Constitution. The 
Charter Commission of Portland, Ore., used it. The 
Charter Revision Commission of New York adopted some 
of its provisions. The Duluth and St. Paul charters are 
in line with it in important respects. It has formed the 
basis for agitation for charter reform in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Delaware, and doubtless many other 
States.” 

The accounts of American cities are, as a rule, as hope- 
lessly complicated and involved as are their charters. As 
the Boston Transcript has said, ‘‘The satisfactory com- 
parisons of the expenditures for the various departments 
of government in the different cities are impossible.”’ 

In 1900, at Milwaukee, a committee was authorized 
to “report such methods or systems of municipal account- 
ing and collection of municipal statistics as it may find to 
be most advisable.”” How well this committee has dis- 
charged the duties thus assigned to it may be gathered 
from the following statement. by Prof. F. A. Cleveland 
of Haskins & Sells and of the University of the City of 
New York:— 

“So useful were the schedules of classification thus 
formulated that from the date of their first publication 
they have been utilized by cities attempting to restate 
their reports. In fact, the progress of the work of the 
committee may be traced in the new classification from 
time to time adopted by municipalities. To-day there 
are no less than eighty cities whose financial statements 
bear the stamp of the work of the League, and the United 
States census officers have made use of them in the col- 
lection and classification of municipal statistics. At the 
last conference of the League it was thought the success 
of this part of the work of the committee warranted an 
enlargement of the scope of its labor. The committee 
was therefore continued, and instructed to report in 
outline a complete system of municipal accounts and 
reports.” 

Through its active committees the League has brought 
together groups of acknowledged experts and public men, 
who have formulated reports of great value to students 
and administrators. The constant and increasing use of 
these reports is the surest test of their value. 

Through its executive officers the League is in constant 
touch with local and national movements concerned with 
municipal questions. Supplying literature, answering 
inquiries, suggesting plans, ways, and means, and co- 
ordinating the forces making for municipal improvement 
constitute their every-day duties and activities. The 
constantly increasing correspondence is a further indi- 
cation of usefulness of the League in this direction. 

The president of the National Municipal League is 
the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, a member 
of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, first as Secretary of 
the Navy and later as Attorney-General. The treasurer 
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is George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, who, until his 
retirement from business, was a member of the firm and 
treasurer of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. ‘The sec- 
retary is Clinton Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia. 

The vice-presidents are A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
of Harvard University; George McAneny, the president 
of the borough of Manhattan; Charles Richardson of 
Philadelphia, one of the founders of the League; George 
W. Guthrie, for three years mayor of Pittsburg; Walter 
L. Fisher, the Chicago Traction expert; Henry L. Mc- 
Cune, Kansas City, formerly judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; and Thomas N. Strong of Portland, Ore. 
Horace E. Deming of New York is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Two Tragedies of the Will. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


if, 
PEER Gynt. 


If it be true, as Novalis says, that “character is a com- 
pletely fashioned will,” and, if we believe with Goethe, 
that “our character is our destiny,” anything that throws 
light upon the problem of the will, its nature, the right 
direction of it, or its possible perversion, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the greatest of all the arts, 
the art of living. To my thinking, such a real contribu- 
tion to psychology is to be found in Ibsen’s two great 
dramas, “ PeerGynt” and“ Brand.’”’ Written inthe middle 
of his career, in what the artists call his earlier manner, 
before he discarded all poetical composition for prose,— 
at a later date, we know, after he had written “‘Ghosts,”’ 
“Rosmersholm,’” and ‘The Pillars of Society,’ Ibsen 
spoke with scorn of rhyme and metre, and positively 
refused to write even so much as a prologue in verse,— 
these two dramas have in them a certain vastness, a 
sublimity,—in short, a real greatness, hardly to be found 
in the later prose dramas, sombre and tremendous as they 
are. In fact, they have in them, as all greatest literature 
must possess, more of the universal, of a world significance. 
They are, in this respect, like Goethe’s “Faust” in their 
dealing with the great problems of the human soul. 
Faust, of course, is a wiser and more complete study of 
ever-aspiring, upward-climbing man,—“whoe’er aspires 
unweariedly is not beyond redeeming” is, perhaps, its 
leading lesson,—but Ibsen’s two plays also touch upon some 
of the aspects of the very same problem,—man reaching, 
or not reaching, his ideal through failures caused by some 
fatal misconception of what that ideal ought to be. 
Lowell tells us, ‘“‘ Not failure, but low aim is crime,’—the 
lesson, by the way, taught by some of George Eliot’s 
greatest novels; but, then, why does this or that man fail, 
or why did he not succeed better? Peer Gynt fails be- 
cause his will is not sufficiently fashioned to noble ends. 
Certainly, he has a brilliant imagination, is not wanting 
in gleams of perception of the fair shining vision of beauty 
and truth; but his insight always runs ahead of his char- 
acter, and so in the end he narrowly escapes, if he really. 
does escape, going back into the button-moulder’s cast- 
ing-ladle, as neither good enough nor bad enough to go 
to heaven or to hell. He has always talked about “being 
himself,” as very weak and often very foolish people 
pride themselves on being consistent with themselves, as 
if consistency were not often best shown in seeming in- 
consistency! But he has not learned the truth, which 
even the mountain trolls can tell him, that a man must 
not only be himse!’, but be to himself enough. Alas! in not 
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realizing the significance of that one word “‘enough”’ lies 
the secret of Peer Gynt’s failure. He is brilliant, witty, 
fascinating; but he has not the will-power to do anything 
completely to the end. Consequently, as was the pro- 
found word of Jesus, he shall not know of the true doctrine 
of life. But, on the other hand, he is not wanting in 
lovable and attractive, if not absolutely noble, qualities. 
(How often do we love those whom perhaps we cannot 
heartily admire or even fully respect!) He has a fervent, 
though somewhat fantastic, imagination, and tells extraor- 
dinary tales of his prowess, as in the story of his wild 
riding of the deer, with which for a moment he fools poor 
old Aase. But certainly he tells these stories as many a 
highly imaginative child tells some undeniable fiction 
as veritable fact. Now we are pirates; now we are cast 
upon a desert island and in sad danger from cannibals; 
now we are searching for an impossible pot of gold. Mr. 
Henry James says that he has never sought for hidden 
treasure, d/a R. L. S.; but, then, whoever expected to find 
Mr. James in that galley? Of course, imagination is all 
right,—woe to him who tries to crush it out, as some emi- 
nent educators decry the reading of fairy-tales,—but, 
of course, like any good but dangerous faculty, it must be 
trained and developed, sometimes perhaps slightly re- 
pressed, though not positively suppressed, till we have 
learned the delicate art of our mental housekeeping. 

Let Dickens’s Mr. Gradgrind and his lamentable failure 
in bringing up his children on the dismal diet of facts 
stand as an awful warning of the danger of trying to stamp 
out any rightful use of the imaginative powers. But of 
course the boy poet, the boy dramatist, must be guided 
with a wise hand in the conduct of the heavenly gift. 
Thus Peer Gynt can easily fancy himself an emperor; 
but, in the mean while, he will not lift a finger to make his 
mother’s hut a decent habitation or his own appearance 
more respectable. The boy who chops off a finger, that 
he may not be obliged to serve in the army,—certainly 
not an especially creditable action,—has yet a certain 
force and power of will that Peer Gynt can never attain. 
In the very fine address of the pastor at this man’s funeral, 
Ibsen shows what he particularly admires; that is, the 
power to live a full, strong, true life. ‘“‘He was great 
because he was himself,—himself in a very real and 
forcible way, that poor, vacillating, and always doubting 
Peer Gynt could never be. It takes courage and patience 
and a true humility to make the noblest sort of man, and 
of these three qualities Peer Gynt has little enough.” 

Of course, with all lack of self-control, Peer Gynt is 
a light lover, and his love adventures are by no means 
creditable. He believes, as does one of the heroes 
of Pinero’s brilliant tragi-comedy, “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” that a man’s “‘seeing life’’ necessarily in- 
volves light loves and what is popularly known as sowing 
wild oats. But even Peer Gynt is at last obliged to notice 
the rather painful results of such sowing, as in the ap- 
pearance at an awkward moment of the “Old Looking 


Woman and the Ugly Brat,” who claim their close re- 


lationship with him. ‘Though the moral is not here so 
strongly enforced, it is not the less there than in that 
awful sermon on light living, ‘‘Ghosts,’’—perhaps the 
most solemn enforcement in modern literature of the text 
that a young man should take due heed unto his ways. 
But as, in Goethe’s great drama, Faust is at last redeemed 
by the purifying love of ‘“‘a sinner named Margaret,”’ 
so, apparently, is Peer Gynt to be saved by the devotion 
of Solveig, who is represented as waiting for her lover 
year after year, never giving him up, never ceasing to 
believe in the best in him, and who at last seemingly 
wins him to herself, to duty, and to some sort of con- 
sistency of will-power. I say seemingly, for there is a cer- 
tain doubt as to the meaning of the conclusion of ‘‘ Peer 
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Gynt,” as there is in the allegorical touch which closes 
“Brand.” But, certainly, as with Faust, ‘the woman-soul 
leads us upward and on”’; and Solveig, by her unshakable 
faith in her lover, by her refusing to be baffled by his 
waywardness or his very manifest sins, finally wins him, 
so that for once he does not go round about, but straight 
through all difficulties,—his first step in the true fashioning 
of the will. For Ibsen firmly believes that it is women who 
are the creative forces in life: it is they who must give 
the impulse, and often the direction, to men’s action. 
Men can carry out a plan, but it is women who must 
inspire and urge them on toit. (In passing, we may note 
Lady Macbeth and Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, in the 
Jewish story.) Rebecca West is certainly far more potent 
than the rather weak and nerveless Rosmer. ‘Thorwald 
Helmer is really, with all his bluster, a poor creature in 
comparison with Nora, whom he and her father had 
trained as a doll. When she once gets the idea of develop- 
ing herself, her best self, she has in her the potency of a 
dozen Thorwalds, with their pomposity, their sensuality, 
and their petty pride. So ShakeSpeare’s women are far 
more executive than the men, It is Portia who devises the 
plot to free Antonio, while the men stand by and gape 
from sheer inability to do anything. It is Lady Macbeth 
who must steel the sinews of Macbeth’s purpose. It is 
Juliet who can engineer plans for the securing of her lover. 
And so, of course, on another and far higher plane, Dante 
places his salvation in the hands of Beatrice, who, though 
she may later figure as ‘‘ Divine Philosophy,” is also, and 
“but yet, a woman.” So Peer Gynt, if he is saved at all, 
must be saved through the constancy and the will-power 
of Solveig,—just as many a weak man has been pulled up 
from the slough of intemperance or of just mere purpose- 
lessness by the force of some simple woman’s love. We 
may remember that Goethe’s Margaret, who eventually 
saves Faust, is not a specially intellectual person. She is, 
indeed, just abstract womanhood. 

Peer Gynt passes through all sorts of adventures, some 
of them more or less evidently allegorical, as Faust must 
pass through the experience of the little and then the great 
world, the microcosm and the macrocosm. And just as 
in Faust we are not able to comprehend every twist 
and turning of the second part, even with the help of 
Bayard ‘Taylor’s illuminating notes, so we may not 
always track Peer Gynt in all his circuitous windings. 
Exactly what do the hill trolls represent? Is it our lower 
impulses and passions, like the witches and sprites of the 
Walpurgis night? But then some of these odd natures 
have much shrewd wisdom and even an uncommon sense 
of their own. What is the Great Boyg? He is as 
mysterious as the much-disputed “mothers” in the 
second Faust. But in all his so varied experiences Peer 
Gynt is seeking to be himself, till he comes to learn the 
foolishness of such a course. For what is one’s self any 
way? The self he seems to be to the world? Or the 
self he would like to be, and yet can never be? As Brown- 
ing has it, ‘““What I aspired to be, and was not, com- 
forts me.’’ Or is it, perchance, our sub-conscious, sub- 
liminal self?. (Prof. Miinsterberg now sadly darkens 
former counsels by saying that, whatever a man is or 
has, he has not any sub-conscious self. So where, then, 
are Frederick Myers and the psychotherapists?) 

Peer Gynt tries many réles. Passing from the village 
vagabond, with his wild imaginings, he puts on the robes 
of a rich man and a prophet. He is shipwrecked, and is 
near death,—surely an impossible experience to come to 
him! He assumes at least one phase of these many parts 
with a gusto, for they decidedly suit his imaginative and 
not very moral nature. But he is really not quite 
“enough,” has not enough wholeness of character for 
any one of these parts. As a prophet he is seen through 
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again by a woman, by the quick-witted but wilful 
Anitra; just as the rather slow-witted but thoroughly 
consistent Aase occasionally fathomed her brilliant son’s 
short-comings. Even as the rich man, with his ac- 
companying toadies, he is not thoroughly successful. 
His companions are willing enough to drink his wine or 
profit by his money, but there is always something of 
the nouveau riche about him. When he is shipwrecked 
and “‘the strange passenger’ draws near, Peer Gynt is 
naturally shocked out of some of his fantastic idealisms, 
as the stern ‘‘Thou must! Set thine house in order!”’ 
occasionally brings a man up short to face the immediate 
necessity. So, says George Eliot, when the order changes 
from the general platitude of “All men must die’’ to 
“Thou must die,’’ and now, there is often a pretty sudden 
“Right about face!’’ Peer Gynt cannot believe that he 
will die, and, indeed, takes pretty vigorous measures, such 
as knocking the cook off the spar, to prolong his own 
precious existence. But nothing really avails. We all 
know how the devil gave up his intention to be a monk 
when he was rescued from the immediate fear of death. 
Peer Gynt has not fully learned to be to himself enough 
till the very end, when the mysterious Button-moulder 
meets him at the cross-roads, and declares that, as Peer 
is not worthy of either the bad or the good place, he must 
go back to the casting-ladle and be moulded over again. 
It takes some energy to be an out-and-out sinner. Peer 
Gynt tries to escape :— 


“T’m sure I deserve better treatment than this,— 
I’m not nearly so bad as perhaps you think, 
Indeed, I’ve done more or less good in the world; 
At worst you may call me a sort of a bungler, 
But certainly not an exceptional sinner.”’ 


And the Button-moulder answers :— 


“Why, that is precisely the rub, my man; 
You're no sinner at all in the higher sense; 
That’s why you’re excused all the torture pangs, 
And, like others, go back to the casting-ladle.” 


But of course it is not because Peer Gynt had no liking 
for these same sins that he is saved: it is only weakness 
of will that has kept him from them. One is reminded 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s sonnet, beginning 


“What is the sorriest thing that enters hell? 
None of the sins, but this and that fair deed 
Which a soul’s sin at length could supersede.” 


What we have really wished to do in the way of sin, as 
indulging in sensuality or gathering unjust rewards or 
lording it over our inferiors, but did not quite dare to do,— 
all this may come out in our characters and work their 
destruction, almost as thoroughly as if we had revelled 
in more flagrant sins. For do not the doctors now tell 
us that our ‘‘suppressed wishes,’’—such as sometimes 
appear in action in our dreams, where perhaps our real 
selves lie more bare than in our waking moments,—if we 
do not openly talk about them, but cherish them in secret, 
are sometimes the very weapons for our self-destruc- 
tion. And many quite “well-appearing’’ men may have 
been carrying about in their natures, saying nothing about 
it, a very volcano of passion and desire, that thus sup- 
pressed—of course it is better for all concerned that it 
should be—has yet well-nigh consumed him. 

At any rate, Peer Gynt, being nothing in particular, 
only a bundle of ill-arranged qualities that have had little 
real potency, must go back to the great casting-ladle, 
and be moulded over again. It is the tragedy of a will 
not completely fashioned, not turned to any one noble 
end, or perhaps actually perverted, as things misused 
or not used at all turn to actual ill. Against such an one, 
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as the Bible says, the very stones of the field shall bear 
witness, for they have heard. The thread-balls say,— 


“We are thoughts; thou shouldst have thought us.” 
The withered leaves declare :— 


“We are a watchword; thou shouldst have proclaimed us! 
See how thy dozing has wofully riddled us.”’ 


And the dewdrops, dripping from the branches, affirm :— 


““We are tears unshed forever. 
Ice-spears, sharp-wounding, we could have melted, 
Now the barb rankles—our power is ended.” 


Thus the very forces of Nature are against him who has 
made no at-one-ment with himself, and hence, of course, 
none with his fellow-men or with God. Peer Gynt, not 
a bad man, as the world is wont to reckon badness, by 
reason of his want of will-power or his wilfulness or a 
will not properly directed, brings as much misery upon 
himself and upon many others as if he had been a strong 
and active power of evil. And we may remember that 
it needs no conspicuous villain to do this. 

We may remember Romola’s last words concerning 
that amiable and somewhat fascinating gentleman, Tito 
Melema: ‘There was a man to whom I was very near, 
so that I could see a great deal of his life, who made almost 
every one fond of him; for he was young and clever and 
beautiful, and his manners to all were gentle and kind. 
But because he tried to run away from everything that 
was unpleasant, and cared for nothing so much as his own 
safety, he came at last to commit some of the basest 
deeds, such as make men infamous. He denied his 
father and left him to misery: he betrayed every trust 
that was reposed in him, that he might keep himself safe 
and yet rich and prosperous. .Yet calamity overtook 
him.” 

In considering these masterly analyses by poet and 
novelist of such human wreckage, well may we cry with 
Tennyson,— 

~“ Ah, well for him whose will is strong; 


He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is the love and kindness of human hearts through 
which the divine reality comes home to men, whether 
they name it or not.—George S. Merriam. 


ead 


The daily round of duty is full of probation and of 
discipline: it trains the will, heart, and conscience. We 
need not to be prophets or apostles.—H. E. Manning. 


Bad 


In God’s world, for those who are in earnest, there is 
no failure. No work truly done, no word earnestly spoken, 
no sacrifice freely made, was ever made in vain.—F. W. 


Robertson. 
& 


Resign every forbidden joy; restrain every wish that is 
not referred to his will; banish all eager desires, all anxiety. 
Desire only the will of God: seek him alone, and you will 


find peace.—Fénelon. 
a 


Nothing is too little to be ordered by our Father; 
nothing too little in which to see his hand; nothing which 
touches our souls too little to accept from him; nothing 
too little to be done to him.—E. B. Pusey. 
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The Brave Fasters. 


A happy leader and happy followers, talk- 
ing of games and children and flowers, tread- 
ing the rough path as though it were the 
sward of some lovely garden! Such might 
easily be the impression given by Jesus to 
the disciples of John when they asked, ‘‘ Why 
do we and the Pharisees fast, but thy dis- 
ciples fast not?”’ For, even when challenged 
thus directly, Jesus appears to suggest that 
fasting has no present place in the life of 
his followers. ‘‘Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is 
with them?’’ ‘The questioners, then, would 
go away with the idea that this strange 
teacher, who came ‘‘eating and drinking,” 
practised no acquaintance with life’s tragedy 
and discipline, that his disciples were en- 
couraged to cultivate the easy mind and the 
light heart. And, perhaps, for the moment 
no other answer was possible. A man may 
be so shut in to the importance of technical 
fastings and punctilious observances as to 
have no eyes for things more spiritual and 
elusive, yet infinitely more real. While that 
phase lasts, he sees only what is to be seen. 

But at other times Jesus reveals the re- 
verse side of the picture. It is to be noted 
that he nowhere commands men to fast, but 
he quietly takes it for granted that, unless 
they do, no true, worthy {life is possible. 
“When you fast’? as we must all do. He 
knows that, whatever be done or left undone 
formally and outwardly, there is a deeper, 
more exacting fast from which there is no 
escape. One can imagine the Master’s look 
of encouragement and sympathy as he says, 
“When you fast; when you face what we all 
have to face; when you learn the meaning of 
discipline, of renouncing, of going without.” 
It is, so to speak, an understanding between 
Jesus and his disciples that, behind and above 
all questions of eating and drinking, all ob- 
servances of times and seasons, there is a 
fasting which is the common, inevitable ex- 
perience of humanity. 

There is, of course, the discipline by which 
alone temptation can be met and beaten, the 
“prayer and fasting’? without which diffi- 
culties cannot be conquered nor devils cast 
out. And aman may well ‘‘appear not to 
fast,’’ and yet all the while in these ways be 
fighting splendid battles of the spirit. But 
there is another great universal experience 
which deserves to be thought of in this con- 
nection. By the conditions of life as it at 
present has to be lived there is imposed on 
us all a material and moral fasting more 
significant and searching than the most 
rigorous discipline ever devised by ecclesi- 
astic. To be human is to be hungry, with 
a mysterious, complex hunger that no meat 
can satisfy; and, as things are, how much of 
this hunger has to go unappeased! 

A man may, for example, have in him the 
passion for knowledge, the love of art or 
music, yet the exigencies of his life may 
compel him to fast, so far as this fine food is 
concerned. He may snatch a few crumbs in 
moments of scanty leisure, but there is no 
seat at the banquet for him. In another 
there may be the hunger for travel, the 
yearning for the ‘road, the craving for touch 
with other lands and peoples; yet fate may 
deny such a man the breath of fortune with- 
out which the wings of his desire are of no 
avail. Others, again, seem especially des- 
tined by nature for rich experiences of triend- 
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ship and affection—the sanctities of mar- 
riage, the care of children—which never come 
their way. And so the story might go on, 
long as human history, wide as human ex- 
perience, illustrating what is indeed one of 
life’s tragic ironies. 

Here, then, is fasting indeed,—sometimes 
the sharp, persistent discipline of the body; 
more often the yet more exacting discipline 
of the soul. Whether it be in what we re- 
nounce or in what we achieve, our spiritual 
experience brings home to us the Master’s 
word that the supreme victories are never 
won “‘save by prayer and fasting.” 

Now from this warfare there is no dis- 
charge. It is what, in one way or another, 
we must all make up our minds to. The 
question, therefore, is, in what spirit can we 
best fight the battle? We may, of course, 
refuse to fight it. We may count our dep- 
rivation a ground of quarrel with our Maker, 
and may make a wild snatch at what seems 
to promise a larger life, by defying conven- 
tion and sacrificing honor, loyalty, and all 
the finer things. Many have done this, but 
hardly one would tell us that any real relief 
has come that way. After all, the soul can- 
not compensate itself with food that turns 
to ashes of disillusion and remorse. 

Or, again, there is the way of bitterness 
and cynicism that frankly gives up every- 
thing as not worth while; that, with undis- 
guised gloom and resentment, arraigns life 
for its lack of purpose and fairness. Such 
an attitude means for ourselves just a sullen 
going through with what cannot be avoided, 
and for all whom our lives touch it must in- 
volve a gratuitous adding to a burden heavy 
enough already. It is no way of honorable 
escape, but an easy form of cowardice, that 
only makes things a hundred times worse. 

The braver and wiser way is suggested by 
Jesus: “When ye fast, be not of a sad counte- 
nance... . Anoint thy head and wash thy face, 
that thou be not seen of men to fast.” FEace 
things cheerfully; offer a brave front to the 
world; go about as though nothing gloomy 
or depressing were happening; carry your- 
self so happily that,—just as it was with 
Jesus,—although you are fasting all the time, 
men shall ask: “‘Why do you never fast? 
Why does trouble never come your way?” 
How fine it is to do this, and how wonderful 
the number of people who are doing it every 
day! Business men engaged in a perpetual 
struggle to keep their heads above water, 
worried almost to death, yet playing the man 
right valiantly and never losing heart; 
people who know the daily round and com- 
mon task, not in the adornment of hymns 
and sermons, but in the nakedness of every- 
day work; bearers of hidden burdens, en- 
durers of secret pain, who, such is the miracle 
of their cheerfulness, make others envy the 
smooth pleasantness of their path,—it even 
falls to them, at times, when the strain is 
greatest, to be congratulated on ‘‘not know- 
ing what trouble means.”’ These, indeed, are 
the brave fasters! 

There is, perhaps, no heroism like unto 
this,—without footlights, applause, or any 
sort of human recognition. But, obviously, 
even so fine a principle must be applied with 
discrimination and common sense. ‘There are 
cases, which each must be left to detect for 
himself, where suppression of pain and 
trouble may be bad alike for the sufferer and 
his friends. All but the most unfortunate 
have intimates who are the natural sharers of 
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their sorrows as well as of their joys, and 
there are some things that it is not good for 
any one to face alone, whatever be his strength 
and self-control. It is significant that Jesus 
himself, on occasion, allowed his care and 
weariness to escape from their hiding-place, 
and he made it very clear that the wakeful 
sympathy of the three disciples would have 
meant much to him at Gethsemane. And, in 
this, of all matters, it is of no use for the dis- 
ciple to try to be greater than his Lord. 

But, the truth thus guarded, can we not 
see how it pervaded the life of Jesus? He 
came ‘‘eating and drinking,” entering cheer- 
fully into the common life of humanity, so 
that people of his own time and of all time 
have let themselves think that the life of the 
Redeemer knew no keener tension or struggle. 
From this has come the calamity that many 
even in our own day frankly regard Jesus as 
an unreal figure, cut off from any true fel- 
lowship with humanity. Because the smoke 
is so seldom visible, they think there can be 
no hidden, fierce fire. 

How, then, can ordinary people, such as 
ourselves, make this secret our own? By 
making, surely, the best of what we have, 
by actually fastening our minds on the 
brighter side of things, by really believing 
that the work we have to do, the ‘people we 
have to mix with, the cross we have to carry, 
constitute our distinctive service, our chance 
of doing good. If we can in any degree do 
this,—and others no better or stronger have 
done it before us,—we shall begin to taste the 
unspeakable joy of him who was able to say, 
“‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” It will mean that to us, as to Paul, 
has been revealed the secret of ‘‘knowing 
how” to be hungry. We shall feed ourselves 
by doing our best, which must ever be to do 
the will of God. 

When this experience comes to us, we, too, 
shall be of the company of the brave fasters 
whom the deprivations of life cannot im- 
bitter, for they have meat to eat that the 
world knows not of. And to the very end 
we shall continue of good heart; for, as we 
think of the better life to come, one of its 
great promises will come nearer to our hearts 
and glow with new meaning. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more.— 
Arthur Pringle, in Christian World. 


When Life is Worth Living. 


Life is worth living for the sake of fellow- 
service. “No man liveth unto himself 
alone.”’ That we soon discover. We can- 
not attain culture without the aid of others. 
We cannot have friends without being the 
friend. Even when life appears to offer very 
little for your personal enrichment, still 
there is a profound satisfaction, almost joy, 
to be found in some work that you can see 
is of benefit to others. To fight against 
evil conditions, to care for neglected children, 
to aid the needy, to visit the sick, to serve 
on some committee,—how many ways there 
are in which one enters into this splendid, 
stimulating life of sympathy! Life is worth 
living, not only for what we can get out of 
it, but also for what we can put into it. In 
a sense the community is a large family, 
where the welfare, the ambitions, the gains 
and losses, the joys and sorrows, concern 
each one of us. Goethe is always spoken 
of as the apostle of modern culture, yet as a 
man of wide vision he saw all the significance 
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of social ties. ‘‘Man,’”’ he said in a lumi- 
nous sentence, ‘‘is the most interesting of all 
objects to men, and perhaps should be their 
sole interest. For everything else that 
surrounds us is either an element in which 
we live or a tool we use.”’—G. D. Latimer. 


Literature. 


From Natur® To Man. By Rev. Charles 
C. Conner. Springfield, Mass: Hampden 
Publishing Company.—Mr. Conner was 
formerly a pastor in an evangelical church 
in Barre, Mass., and it was there that the 
thoughts here presented took shape. The 
seven short essays which have been collected 
in this attractive volume show the view- 
point of one who has thought seriously and 
observed carefully, finding lessons in the sea, 
bringing messages from the mountains, and 
reading parables in the plants. The first 
chapter is the story of an experience on 
Mount Mansfield, and the second is also a 
mountain story, this time set on Mount 
Moosilauke. ‘“‘A Sabbath in Boston” re- 
ports a day when the writer attended Park 
Street Church in the morning, the Christian 
Science Temple in the afternoon, and went 
to a chapel service at the New Old South 
Church in the evening. The book is touch- 
ingly dedicated to ‘‘the dear one who was 
companion and inspiration, and to the people 
who were kind when she went away through 
the shadow.” 


ELIZABETH OF BOONESBOROUGH. By Pattie 
French Witherspoon. Boston: The Poet 
Lore Company. $1.50.—A bit of history will 
recall to the reader the meaning of the title 
of the poem in this collection which gives 
the title to the volume. Daniel Boone was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1735, and died in 
Missouri in 1820. He was a famous pioneer 
in Kentucky. He began the exploration of 
Kentucky in 1769, and founded Boones- 
borough in 1775. He emigrated to Missouri, 
then a possession of Spain, in 1795. The story 
of the poem is of the coming of the first 
settlers to Boonesborough and an encounter 
with Indians, in which a beautiful girl, Eliza- 
beth, was rescued by a young man of the 
company who had recently declared his love 
for her. This poem occupies twenty pages 
of the book. The remaining pages—some- 
thing less than a hundred—are filled with 
poems on a variety of subjects. 


TOLERATION. By A. Nygaard. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50.—A novel in 
which the author endeavors to make active, 
in the conduct of his characters, broad- 
mindedness, high ideal, devotion to duty, 
patriotism, and other noble qualities of 
human thinking. The central scene is in 
rural life on the Hudson River before, during, 
and after our Civil War. The owner of a 
large estate employs an Indian as a trainer 
of horses, and makes of him a friend.- An 
adjoining estate is bought by a Southerner, 
who has freed his slaves for conscience’ sake. 
From this place the story moves out in dif- 
ferent directions to give the setting for vari- 
ous forms of idealisticconduct. A love-story, 
of course, runs through the novel. ‘This in- 
teresting book is marred in the making. 
Evidently it went through the press while 
the proof-reader was on a vacation. 
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InDivipuaL REspPonsismity. By Frank 
M. Patch, M.D. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 50 cents net.—Dr. Patch’s book is an 
earnest endeavor, by a wise physician, to 
show people that they should stand on their 
own feet in the care of their health and face 
the responsibility of having a life to live. 
The book has a moral vigor which is refresh- 
ing. Though containing fewer than fifty 
printed pages, the book deals with remark- 
able efficiency with a large subject. The 
whole treatise is from a wholesome point of 
view. 


THE GUEST AT THE Gate. By Edith M. 
Thomas. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.50.—We have here a collection of brief 
poems, in which the poet shows the ven- 
turesome spirit which wanders in many 
lyrical fields. ‘The work is serious, and the 
ideals are high. A vein of mysticism runs 
through much of the work. Miss Thomas’s 
ability and charm as a poet are well-known, 
and her work is always of a high order. 


Manual, WORK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By Ida Sexton. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Company. 75 cents.—This 
book, pedagogically sound, shows how the 
children of the Episcopal Church may be 
trained in a thorough knowledge of doctrines 
and symbols, but, because it is efficient for 
this class of children, it is not fitted for chil- 
dren of the larger church. 


THE OAK AMONGST THE PINES. By J. D. 
Henderson. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
This is a book of poems on a wide variety of 
themes,—from a boy’s first red top boots to 
an old man’s life which withered in enervat- 
ing surroundings,—but throughout they show 
a quick appreciation of Nature’s beauty, a 
deep sympathy with human interests, and a 
vigorous moral sense. 


FLORIDIAN SONNETS. By W. H. Venable. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—Though evi- 
dently written in the atmosphere of Florida 
and some of the poems inspired by natural 
scenery found there, the subjects of these 
sonnets show a deep meditation ona variety 
of subjects, with a touch of agnosticism in 
the deeper interests of life. 


Magazines. 


The leading article in the September 
Forum is a fascinating essay, ‘‘ The Insect’s 
Homer,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, in which 
the author discusses the mystery and wonder 
of insect life. Another well-known name is 
Maurice Hewlett, who contributes a “‘fairy 
fantasy,” ‘‘Oreads’’; next to which there is 
the first appearance of ‘‘ Three Days in the 
Village,’ by Tolstoy. A timely article is 
“The Meaning of the Spanish Crisis,’ by 
André Tridon. Altogether this is a remark- 
ably interesting and entertaining number. 


The September Aflantic opens with a 
paper on the question of woman suffrage, 
in which the author, Molly Elliot Seawell, 
argues against votes for women, and brings 
up again the argument that the voter should 
be able to fight his way to the polls, if neces- 
sary. ‘Two papers of political and economic 
interest are ‘‘The United States and Neutral- 
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ization,” by C. F. Wicker, and “The Eco- 
nomics of Waste and Conservation,” by 
John Bates Clark, while there is human 
interest in ‘“‘The Lady of the Castle,” by 
Emily Putnam, and ‘‘An American School- 
girl in Germany,” by Miss M. D. Hopkins. 
Readers will be glad to find another of Dr. 
Crothers’s whimsical and charming essays, in 
which the author writes of “My Missionary 
Life in Persia.” ‘Three short stories on 
varied themes are by John Galsworthy, 
Elsie Singmaster, and Mrs. C. G. Norris. 
Every lover of birds will read the tragic 
story of bird destruction told by W. L. 
Finley, in “The Trail of the Plume Hunter.” 
The literary features of the number are: 
“Miss Martineau and the Carlyles,” by Fran- 
cis Brown; “Illusion,” by Miss Sophia Kirk; 
“Tn the Rainy Season,” by W. D. Hulbert; 
and ‘‘Art Prattle,” by Elihu Vedder; and, as 
usual, the number contains an ‘“‘end paper”’ 
of unusual character, ‘‘A Defence of Whist- 
ling,” by Robert H. Schauffler. ‘The Diary 
of Gideon Welles” continues to reveal the 
troubled condition of things in Washington 
at the close of the war. Poems by Alice 
Brown and Helen Lanyon and a varied 
Contributors’ Club complete the issue. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Edward H. Merrell, late president and 
professor of philosophy in Ripon College, 
died last February. His book, entitled The 
Person of Christ, was nearly all in type at 
the time of his death and was printed by the 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company, with an intro- 
duction by George Frederick Wright of 
Oberlin. ‘“‘It is fortunate,’ says Prof. 
Wright, that Dr. Merrell ‘‘has left so finished 
and complete a record of the faith from which 
such a life has sprung. Educated during 
the days of Finney and Morgan and Fair- 
child, President Merrell has preserved the 
spirit of those great leaders in theological 
thought, and with marked success adjusted 
the form of their teaching to the wants of 
the present generation.” 
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The Dome. 
Weighing Kitty. 


She saw them weigh the baby, 
And nothing then would do 
But she must knot a handkerchief 
And weigh her kitty, too. 
“O mamma, come and look!”’ she cried, 
“You mustn’t speak or laugh! 
My darling little kitty weighs 
A dollar and a half!” 
—Vouth’s Companion. 


Clamming. 


BY FRANCES J). DELANO. 


Archie was weeding in the vegetable 
garden. It was a small garden, but it took 
a lot of time to keep the weeds out of it. 
He had just straightened up to rest his back 
when the Byrons’ motor car went by. The 
little Byron boy was sitting in front with 
the chauffeur. Archie scowled. ‘‘Wish I 
could go motoring,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Don’t 
see why ’tis some folks have everything and 
others nothing. That Byron boy has a 
wheel and plenty of horses and an auto- 
mobile and everything. He don’t have to 
weed gardens in the hot sun, either. Boys 
that weed gardens ought to have automobiles, 
and boys that can play round all day ought 
not to have them; but that isn’t the way 
*tis, just the same.’’ The scowl on Archie’s 
face deepened, and he began to pull weeds 
pretty savagely. 

“Well, Archie, what do you think? The 
shop is going to shut down on Saturdays now 
for amonth. I’vea fine plan for this after- 
noon. Leave your weeding now, and come 
in and help get dinner. I’ll tell you what 
we're going to do.”’ 

It was Archie’s mother talking. She had 
just come home from the mill. Archie’s 
father was sick, so his mother was the bread- 
winner. 

“We won’t say anything about it to 
your father,’’ Archie’s mother went on. 
“T want to surprise him. We’re going to 
the cove. I asked Mrs. Green and the boys. 
We'll have a real picnic, go the back way 
through town, and wear our old clothes. 
It’s low tide this afternoon about two. We'll 
dig some clams for your father’s supper. 
Won’t they taste good to him, Archie?” 

Mrs. Campbell hurried round the kitchen, 
her face wreathed in smiles, the happiest 
little woman you ever saw. Archie was 
happy, too: he had forgotten about the 
little Byron boy and his motor car. 

“When we going to start, mother?’’ he 
asked eagerly. 

“Just as soon as we've eaten our dinner 
and I’ve fixed father comfortable. O Archie, 
won't it be lovely when father is able to 
go with us! He will be some day, the 
doctor says so; and I can see he is a lot 
better. You put the cucumbers in cold 
water, didn’t you? What a good boy you 
are, Archie! There, now I’ve got the dinner 
started, I'll go talk with father a minute.” 

It was a jolly party that started out from 
the Campbells’ little home that afternoon. 
Archie and the two Green boys each shoul- 
dered a hoe, to which was fastened a bag for 
the clams. The two mothets carried bas- 
kets, into which were packed all sorts of 
necessary things. 
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““Aren’t we a sight, though?” laughed 
Archie’s mother, as she tilted her big hat 
over her face. ‘‘But who cares? Just this 
back street, and then past the factory by 
the railroad, and we’re out in the country.” 

“Glad I don’t have to wear shoes and 
stockings,’’ cried Archie. S 

“T’m going to swim out to Marsh Island 
this afternoon,’’ declared Jimmie Green. 

““So’m I,”’ said Clyde. 

“There’s the marsh,’’ cried Archie, jump- 
ing up and down with delight. ‘Don’t 
it look soft, though, just like velvet.” 

“Looks soft, all right,’’ said Clyde, shaking 
his head; ‘‘but, when you come to step on 
it with your bare feet, you’ll find it isn’t 
as soft as it looks.” 

“Humph,”’ exclaimed Archie, ‘‘all you’ve 
got to do is to dive right into it good and 
hard, and you'll find it don’t hurt. I’ve 
tried it.”’ 

“The way with most things,’’ laughed 
Archie’s mother. ‘‘No use dreading things: 
just plunge right in asif youlikedit. Doesn’t 
this-salt air smell good, though?”’ 

The two mothers stood a moment on the 
edge of the marsh sniffing eagerly the salt 
air and feasting their eyes on the beauty of 
sea and sky and marsh. The boys ran on 
ahead, for they wanted to see which of them 
would be the first to find a school of fiddler 
crabs or to scare up a marsh quail or maybe 
see a great blue heron stalking along on the 
edge of the water. Never did three boys 
have a jollier time going barefooted across 
a salt marsh. And the best of all came after 
they were once across. Such an afternoon 
for fun as it proved to be! It was clamming 
first, because the tide was right; then there 
were shells to gather and horseshoe crabs 
and starfishes and dozens of other things to 
hunt for. Next came a luncheon, when they 
all sat on a pile of bleached seaweed, and ate 
their bread and butter, and told conundrums. 

“What’s the difference between a teacher 
and an umbrella?’’ asked Jimmie Green. 
That was an easy one, but Clyde’s was 
harder. ‘‘What’s the difference between a 
teacher and a robber?”’ Everybody thought 
and thought about this one. 

“Robbers say, ‘hands up,’”’ 
mother; “‘but I don’t see’’— 

“Oh, I know,” cried Archie. ‘‘A robber 
says ‘hands up,’ and teacher says ‘hands 
down.’”’ 

How the boys laughed, remembering how 
often they had heard their teacher say this. 

Of course the crowning event of the after- 
noon came when the boys went in swimming. 
They swam out to Marsh Island, they floated 
and raced, and splashed each other to their 
hearts’ content. 

‘““Who’s going to carry home the bathing 
suits?’’ asked Archie, when at length they 
were dressed for home. 

“Put them in with your clams,’ said 
Archie’s mother, ‘‘and come, we must be 
going. I feel as if the best part of the picnic 
were to come.” 

‘‘What’s coming better than ‘in swim- 
ming’?’’ asked Clyde, in great surprise. 

“When I set these clams all steaming hot 
before Archie’s father, that’ll be the best 
part of the picnic for me.” 

Archie had been having such a glorious 
time he had forgotten about the surprise in 
store for his father: now, as he thought of 
it, he began to caper about as if he were a 
jumping-jack. It did seem as if there were 
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a great many things crowded into one glo- 
rious afternoon. 

“Look, there goes the Byrons’ automobile,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Green, as they came in sight 
of the highroad. ‘‘How stiff and straight 
that little Byron boy sits! I don’t believe 
he is having half as good time as our boys 

“Dear me, I guess he isn’t,’’ sighed Archie’s 
mother. ‘‘How could he, all starched up 
so stiff?” 

“WHumph, they could go clamming every 
day if they wanted to,’’ declared Clyde. 

“No,” Archie’s mother shook her head, 
“no, they couldn’t: it wouldn’t do. They 
couldn’t put on old things like these and go 
the back way and dig clams, and they 
wouldn’t know how to enjoy it if they did. 
No, there are things, some of the best things 
too, that are within reach of people like us 
and out of reach of people like them. The 
Byrons have everything that money can 
buy, and we-don’t; but, dear me, if I had 
to change my lot for theirs, well,’’—here 
the dearest, bravest, happiest little woman 
in the world laughed,—‘‘it would be the day 
of doom for me, sure enough. What are 
you thinking about, Archie?”’ 

Archie was standing stock still with his 
eyes on his mother’s face. He didn’t really 
see his mother, though. He saw himself 
standing in the vegetable garden watching 
the little Byron boy driving by in his auto; 
and he was thinking how sure he had been 
only that morning that the little Byron boy 
had everything and he had nothing, and 
now,—well, how queer it is that you can 
learn more sometimes in one little minute 
standing thinking, especially after a jolly 
afternoon clamming, than in a whole year 
at school. A great big truth found its way 
into Archie’s mind, and it took root and grew 
and grew and grew. At first it dawned 
upon him that there are things as good as 
the little Byron boy’s auto; then he found 
out that there are lots of things as good as 
‘‘autos and things’’; and then that there are 
lots and lots and lots of things as good and 
even better than ‘‘autos and things.” 

Wasn’tit queer? From that day, no matter 
what Archie was doing, whether weeding 
or shovelling snow, or what not, a sight of 
that little Byron boy in his auto sent Archie 
scurrying barefooted across the marsh. It 
set him to digging clams, and plunged him 
headlong ‘‘in swimming.’’ There seemed 
to be something magical about that machine. 


Grandma’s Pioneer Doll. 


One winter day, when the cities of the East 
were buried in snowdrifts, rain was falling in 
Southern California. It beat steadily, drear- 
ily, upon the roof of a bungalow in Los An- 
geles. Ranchmen needed the rain and 
mocking birds sang for joy: brown hills 
turned green, and wild flowers sprang from 
the earth ready to show their colors at the 
first glimpse of sunshine. 

Little Alice was the only one in the bunga- 
low who noticed that the rain had a dreary 
sound. Mother and grandma were busy 
with mending and other tasks sometimes 
neglected in that summer land. The Jap- 
anese maid was the first to notice that little 
Alice looked most unhappy. 

“T like-ee rain-ee,’’ said the maid. 
no like-ee?”’ 

“No, I no like-ee,’’ Alice replied, wiping 
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away tears with her apron. 
shine!”’. - 

“Sun-ee shin-ee to-morrow,’ 
gested. 

“But it’s to-day. I’m lonesome,” wailed 
Alice, burying her face in her arms to have 
what she called a ‘‘good cry.’’ 

“Dear me!’’ exclaimed grandma, looking 
up from the basket of stockings she was 
darning, “‘I suppose Barbara is lonely, too. 
She didn’t like rainy days either!” 

Barbara was the doll that had ‘crossed the 
Rockies with grandma in the year 1849. 

T think I would feel better if I could see 
Barbara,’ Alice suggested, smiling through 
her tears. “I haven’t seen her since last 
winter. And I believe I might ‘like-ee 
rain-ee’ if you’d tell me how you took care 
of Barbara all the way to California.” 

“T no like-ee that doli-ee,’’ the Japanese 
maid remarked when she saw Barbara. 
“‘She look-ee funny!”’ 

Barbara was like dolls you may have : seen 
in museums in Massachusetts—strangely 
shaped dolls from France with long, slim 
bodies and short little arms that didn’t 
reach to their waists. Barbara was at least 
forty years old when she was given to 
grandma. A sea-captain had brought her to 
Salem and given her to grandma’s mother in 
the long ago. : 

Dolls were not common in those days, and, 
when Barbara was given to grandma, no one 
had ever played with her, which may ac- 
count for the sad expression of her face. 
Barbara never smiles. 

Grandma was a little girl ten years old 
when her family moved to California from 
Ohio. Many other families went with them 
in a long wagon-train. 

That rainy day in Los Angeles grandma 
once more told Alice the story of the long 
journey—how she rode by. day in a wagon 
drawn by eight oxen; how they camped at 
night, and the good times the children en- 
joyed playing around the camp-fires or listen- 
ing to the grown folk tell stories. Grandma’s 
only sorrow was that Barbara lay packed 
away in:a trunk, where she saw nothing of 
the new-country through which she passed. 
Grandma was sure that Barbara felt lonely. 

One day, when the long wagon-train was 
crossing the plains, a dreadful thing happened. 
A herd of buffalo came charging across coun- 
try and dashed straight. through the wagon- 
train. The wonder is that no one was killed. 
Baggage was scattered over the plains, the 
trunk in which Barbara was packed burst 
open, and that doll, brought from France by 
a sea-captain, was thrown into a clump of 
bushes. One of the teamsters found her, or 
Barbara might have been carried into cap- 
tivity by the Indians. 

After that grandma was allowed to take 
care of lier precious Barbara all the way to 
California. 

“But I’ve always noticed,” said grandma, 
when the story was finished, ‘‘I’ve always 
noticed that Barbara doesn’t like rainy days!”’ 

“Why, grandma,” replied little Alice, “I 
forgot that it was raining. I'll sing to Bar- 
bara this afternoon, and rock her and cuddle 
her beside the grate fire, and to-morrow I 
think the sun will shine.” 

That afternoon the maid interrupted a tea- 
party by saying to Alice, who was at that 
moment pouring a.cup of eames tea for the 
pioneer doll,— 

“You like-ee rain-ee, wee 


“T like-ee sun- 


’ the maid sug- 
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“Yes, Matu,” agreed Alice, ‘“‘I  like-ee 


rain-ee, Barbara she like-ee rain-ee, too!”— 


Frances Margaret Fox, in North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A Vain Little Kitty. 


BY A. M. LOWE. 


I’m only a tiny, wee kitty, 
And I’m black, just as black as can be; 
But mother dear says that I’m pretty, 
The prettiest she ever did see. 


She says that my coat is so silky, 
And, oh, my four little paws 

Are just the dearest and softest, 
For I haven’t begun to grow claws. 


Some day, when my mother goes walking, 
And nurse is all burdened with cares, 
I’m going to steal from the nursery 
And eat up that mouse on the stairs. 


Dear me, if I wasn’t so pretty, 
But just ugly yellow or gray, 
Then I could go out and catch birdies, 
Like that common old cat ’cross the way. 


Where Kitty found her Pencil. 


“Mamma, I have lost my new pencil,” 
sobbed Kitty, as she slowly climbed the 
steps to the porch. “I can’t find it any- 
where.” 

“Your new pencil, dear? 
have it?” 

“Tt was fastened to my beads, when Joe 
and I were playing in the meadow, and I 
lost it in the grass.” 

“Too bad!”? mamma sympathized. ‘‘T’ll 
send Jack out to look for it, though I’m 
afraid he won’t find it.” 

The lost pencil was a dear little gold one 
that Uncle John had brought Kitty from 
California. Kitty was very proud of it, and 
always carried it about with her. As she 
now followed Jack to the meadow, her tears 
flowed faster and faster. 

“Not much chance of finding it in this 
high grass,”’ Jack told her. ‘‘It’s too little.” 

Still, he hunted carefully, and did not 
stop until every possible spot had been exam- 
ined. . 

“We must give it up, Kitty,’ he told her 
at last. 

Poor Kitty mourned her pencil a week. 
She looked through the meadow every day, 
but saw no sign of it. 

On Monday morning, while walking about 
the barn with her father, Sam, the hired man, 
came up. 

“T’ve been looking at that calf in the 
meadow, Mr. Parks,” he said, “it seems to 
me he’s lame.”’ 

Papa put up his glasses to look. 

“Yes, I believe he is,” he said. 
must go see about it.’’ 

Kitty slipped her hand in her father’s, 
and the three went to the meadow. 

“Something wrong with the front foot,” 
papa said. ‘‘Come, Bossy, put up your 
foot!’”’ and he patted the little fellow with 
one hand while he lifted the foot with the 
other. 

“He’s stepped on something that has run 
into his foot. There’s something between 
the toes, just where the hoof is cloyen. Do 
you have a string, Sam?”’ 

Sam luckily had a piece of twine in his 
pocket, and Mr. Parks worked this between 
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the two toes while Sam held the foot. 
what’s this?”’ 

The string was moving the troublesome 
object. 

“Tt’s a nail, I’m afraid, and it is a wonder 
it hasn’t made more trouble.” 

Just then a tiny spot of yellow showed. 
then another, and another. 

““O papa, it is my pencil, it is, it is!’’ cried 
Kitty, joyfully. ‘Oh, you poor, dear Bossy! 
I’m so glad, so glad! But I’m sorry it hurt 
your poor foot.” 

“T don’t think it hurt him much, or he’d 
have been more lame,’ papa assured her. 
“Tt was very kind in him to find your pencil 
for you, though, wasn’t it?’’ he asked laugh- 
ingly. 

“Tt was, indeed,” Kitty answered, and she 
gave Bossy a hug that paid him for all his 
trouble.—Elizabeth Roberts Burton, in Sun- 
day School Times. 


“Why, 


She found the Thief. 


Last year a lady who was very fond of 
flowers had planted some seeds in a certain 
part of her garden, and had put little sticks 
into the ground above them, with tiny slips 
of paper fastened to them, telling the names 
of the flowers that were to come up there. 

To her surprise, these little slips of paper 
began to disappear, two one day, three the 
next, and so on. 

“Well,” she thought, ‘‘I never imagined 
any one would take the trouble to steal those; 
and, if they did, I should have thought they 
would have taken them al/, not one or two 
here and there!”’ 

For a long time she could not find out who 
was the thief, and then one day, as she stood 
by a window overlooking the garden, she 
saw a blackbird coming hopping along. He 
seized one of the little tickets and pulled 
and tugged at it, but it wouldn’t come! 

So he passed on to the next, and at last 
pulled it off and flew away with it. Pres- 
ently he came back and did the same thing 
again, and later on the lady found out why 
he had helped himself to her carefully pre- 
pared little slips! What do you think he 
was doing with them? Why, carrying them 
to a tree near by, and using them to help 
in building his nest there—North-western 
Christian Advocate. 


Make-believe houses are nicest; 
Make-believe stories are best; 
Make-believe rides last the longest; 
Make-believe folk are all dressed 
In make-believe garb of the finest; 
Make-believe boys never tease; 
Make-believe girls are politest; 
And make-believe children say ‘‘please!’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


At the time when the coral honeysuckle 
was scarlet and bright around the porch, 
Dora made the acquaintance of her new 
little sister. ‘‘What shall we call her?” 
asked mamma. “Daisy, because she is 
sweet,” said Rob, quickly. ‘“‘No,” said 
Dora, slowly. ‘“‘We’d better call her honey- 
suckle, cause she’s so red/’’ Shortly after a 
lady called. ‘‘Our baby’s name is Gertrude,” 
said- Rob. ‘Indeed! Didn’t you use to 
call her Daisy?” ‘Use tol” exclaimed 
Dora. “There isn’t any ‘use to’ about our 
baby. She’s too new!” 
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The World Congress at Berlin. 


The Berlin Congress proved to be even 
greater in magnitude and interest than the 
earlier meetings foreshadowed. ‘These, in- 
deed, were themselves extraordinary. For 
instance, some eight to ten thousand Berliners 
attended the three ‘“‘popular’’ Sunday even- 
ing meetings; but the numbers present at 
the different sessions of the Congress itself 
testified to much more than “popular” 
interest. Surely no other city in the world 
could have produced such audiences for 
such themes. Picture a vast and elegantly- 
decorated hall (the Kaisersaal at the Land- 
wehrcasino), with well over a thousand 
chairs on the floor, all filled, and the standing- 
room fully occupied during hour after hour 
while learned, and sometimes abstruse, 
papers were read by representative professors 
from all the great German universities. 
This lasted for three full days. The heated 
atmosphere seemed to make no difference— 
at least to the Germans. With marvellous 
patience they listened to even the most 
trying orators. The chairman would ring 
his bell—still the speaker went on. The 
chairman stood up, and the audience gave 
approving applause. Nevertheless, the 
speaker went on. The chairman walked 
across the platform and remonstrated mildly 
in the speaker’s ear—again to decorous 
applause; and again the speaker took no 
heed, but went on to the bitter end! Thus 
an evening session that began at eight would 
last till well on to midnight, and this day 
after day. No wonder some of the English 
and Americans confessed themselves unequal 
to such a trial of endurance! But, all al- 
lowances made and all discomforts acknowl- 
edged, the Congress has been a truly wonder- 
ful event. Well over 2,000 members were 
enrolled. 

It is no secret that the Berlin organizers 
found at first some difficulty in securing men 
of mark for their share of the programme. 
In Germany, which has for generations been 
the source of scholarly free thought in matters 
religious for all other countries, real freedom 
of religious life is apparently still to be at- 
tained only at a sacrifice. Now and again 
a man of dominating genius, such as the late 
Dr. Pfleiderer, or the still more famous Prof. 
Harnack, defies even in Berlin the forces of 
courtly conservatism; but for the rest hesi- 
tation and reticence are the rule. Happily, 
some of the leaders in other universities came 
forward, and at last the list was, if anything, 
too full. Three complete sessions of the 
Congress were occupied solely with papers 
connected with theology and the Church in 
Germany. Of the thirteen addresses under 
this heading, the first by Harnack on ‘‘ The 
Double Gospel’? has been already reported. 
The others included at least four of outstand- 
ing interest, though even these must be de- 
scribed here in the briefest manner; the 
names of a few of the rest will sufficiently 
indicate the scope of the programme. 

At the first of the three exclusively Ger- 
man sessions, after Prof. von Soden of Ber- 
lin had given a thoughtful defence of the 
critical treatment of the New Testament, 
as a means of imparting a more living interest 
in it, Prof. Gunkel of Giessen dealt in a mas- 
terly way with ‘‘The History of Religion 
and the Science of the Old Testament.’’ He 
held that the ‘critical’? movement specially 
associated with the name of Wellhausen had 
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been supplemented by an equally valuable 
“historical”? method. ‘This, which had re- 
ceived impetus from Oriental discoveries, 
had concentrated more and more on the 
problem of the “‘history of religion.’’ Schol- 
ars were engaged on the subject of the con- 
nections between earlier and contemporary 
religious forms and those of the Jewish- 
Christian development, and from this study 
they might hope for great enrichments of 
thought. 

Following Gunkel’s address there came a 
lucid but lengthy essay on ‘‘ Philosophy and 
Theology in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Dr. August Dorner of Kénigsberg, and then 
followed the gem of the session in an address, 
given without manuscript, by Prof. Titius 
of Géttingen. In spite of a rather thick 
voice, Titius soon secured and held the rapt 
attention of the delegates and members as 
he discussed ‘“‘The Rights and Limits of 
Evolution in Ethics.’ Maintaining the 
“rights”? to the full, he emphasized the 
“limits” in a manner that elicited the warm- 
est enthusiasm. The traditional conception 
of man’s creation and history must yield to 
the far more fertile conception of evolution, 
but no theory that sought to base morals 
upon the non-moral was valid. Evolution- 
ism is only tenable if united with intuitional 
assertion of ‘‘an ethical a priori’? and with 
an idealist world-conception. ‘‘I may get 
on,” said Titius, ‘‘ without solving the prob- 
lem of the world, but I cannot afford to sur- 
render my soul’s consciousness, alike of sin 
and of grace.’”’ Here was the keynote of 
an utterance that at the close was rewarded 
with rounds of applause. 

At a later session Profs. Baumgarten 
(Kiel) and Bousset (Géttingen) dealt respec- 
tively with very notable subjects. Prof. 
Baumgarten, who is well known in England 
through his connection with the peace move- 
ment, proved himself well up to date in de- 
manding a system of popular education for 
Germany free from clerical control. Prof. 
Bousset, also among the better-known Ger- 
man scholars, handled a congenial subject in 
“The Importance of the Personality of Jesus 
for Present Belief.’’ His opinion is that the 
“one-sided historicism’” now in vogue in 
regard to the life of Jesus must be given up 
in favor of a return to the rationalism of 
Lessing and Kant. The address commanded 
respect rather than enthusiasm. A warmer 
reception, despite a very late hour, was ac- 
corded to the paper by the young Prof. 
Wienel (Jena) on “‘ Theological Study and the 
Church.” It dealt with the practical prob- 
lems of the German schools and universities, 
and urged the claims of a free conscience for 
ministers and students and the necessity of 
winning back the masses by the teachings of 
men of living faith. 

Whether by design or happy accident, 
one of the most eloquent speakers, and cer- 
tainly one of the most actual of subjects, came 
last on the list. Prof. Troeltsch (Heidelberg) 
discussed the question, ‘‘Is a Free Chris- 
tianity possible?”’ His thesis was expanded 
in a series of subordinate queries: ‘“‘Is Chris- 
tian theism and a belief in individual per- 
sonality tenable in the face of modern 
monism? Can religious relations with Jesus 
remain firm in the face of historical criticism, 
and of the spectacle of the vast stretch of 
the historical past and future? Can the 
Christian ethics of love and regeneration be 
united with present social aims? Will Free 
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Protestant Christianity develop a new fe- 
ligious fellowship, free from the defects of an 
excessive individualism, and adequately con- 
nected with state development?’ To all 
these Troeltsch replied with a strong affirm- 
ative. Holding that we stand on the thresh- 
old of a grand religious development, he said 
we do well to prepare for it from within. No 
permanence can belong to European culture 
apart from Christian influence, or at least 
the influence of those principles which give 
Christianity its vital power; viz., the re- 
generation and sanctification of each soul in 
personal relationship to God. Whether the 
hopes of the orator were stronger than his 
arguments or not, the audience, at this 
session mostly German, applauded to the 
echo. Time must show how the forces of 
free Christianity are to win their way amid 
the rigors of state regulation at present 
dominating the country. 

Among the-addresses at the sessions de- 
voted to foreign representatives the out- 
standing utterances were those of Prof. 
Eerdmanns (Leyden), Prof. Boros (Kolosz- 
var), Rev. Dr. Giran (Amsterdam), and 
Prof. Hirsch (Chicago), the last-named 
being one of the most eloquent Jewish 
speakers in the United States. His subject 
was “‘ The Significance of Judaism for Liberal 
Religion”; and a kindred address was given 
at a later stage by Mr. Claude Montefiore 
(London), well known for his “‘reformed”’ 
Jewish position. A fine address by Prof. 
Bacon of Yale University, on “‘The Theo- 
logical and Practical Issues of New Testa- 
ment Criticism,’’ showed the identity of 
methods and sympathy as to results in differ- 
ent spheres of theological study. Loisy and 
Harnack, he said, might differ in particulars, 
yet each was based upon Sabatier’s ‘‘Relig- 
ion of the Spirit.’””’ The net result of criti- 
cism had been to send men to the real 
sources of religious authority,—not to the 
officers of an institution, but the deep thinkers, 
men of experience. It is the duty of every 
teacher of religion to produce two thinkers 
where before there was but one. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer (New York) and Prof. 
Bowen (Meadville) also spoke for North 
America in this section. 

“Sympathies between Different Religious 
Communions’’: this was a general title 
under which papers were given by Dr. Paul 
Sabatier (Paris), Don Romolo Murri (Rome), 
and Rev. A. L. Lilley (London), in connection 
with ‘‘Modernism.’”” The most notable of 
the three was that of Don Murri, well known 
from his excommunication by the Vatican 
authorities. His ardent oratory fascinated 
those even who could not well follow the 
Italian so swiftly poured out, and his defence 
of the real religiousness underlying the dem- 
ocratic movements of his own country was 
warinly appreciated. Among the other nota- 
ble addresses of these crowded days mention 
must at least be made of that by Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, who spoke on “The 
Deeper Spiritual Unity.”’ His plea for a 
broad-minded, devout, and practical re- 
ligious movement fitly terminated the Eng- 
lish series—unfortunately the audience had 
too much dwindled away. Even now there 
was another session to come, when addresses 
by a Japanese, Rev. H. Minami, a Ceylonese, 
Prof. Tayalibaka, and three Indians illus- 
trated the wide variety of the Congress. 
Pére Hyacinthe gave an impressive speech 
at the closing meeting, and in the evening a 
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crowded and brilliant banquet terminated 
the Berlin programme. 

The strenuous engagements of five days 
were yet to be followed by a pilgrimage, 
hardly less strenuous, to places of paramount 
interest. On Thursday morning two full 
trains bore the English-speaking members, 
together with a goodly number of Germans 
and others, to Wittenberg. Here the two 
famous churches were visited, and. “ Ein’ 
Feste Burg’’ was duly sung over the graves, 
side by side, of Luther and Melancthon. 
The doors of the church where Luther nailed 
his ninety-five theses against the papal 
system now bear in the bronze the Latin 
text of these propositions, but few lingered 
long enough to decipher them. The house 
of the great reformer was eagerly thronged, 
and all the various rooms, the garden, etc., 
were surveyed, not least in the objects of 
interest being the oak standing at the spot 
where, it is said, Luther burnt the papal 
bull. There were no formal addresses here, 
however; but Weimar, which was next 
visited, made up for the omission. The 
beautiful little capital welcomed the hun- 
dreds of guests in a most hospitable way, 
and groups of interested, if weary, pilgrims 
were conducted to the many spots of mem- 
orable history in that famous place. Among 
these, of course, were Schiller’s lodging; the 
“house garden’’ where Goethe took his 
pleasure; the town house where he lived and 
died, including the little room whose window 
he asked to be opened that at the last he 
might have ‘‘more light’’; and the cemetery 
where his remains lie side by side with Schil- 
ler’s among the relics of princely people. 
Addresses on the religion of Goethe and of 
Schiller respectively were given in the even- 
ing in the Archers’ Hall; but here the prin- 
cipal event (after a hearty welcome by the 
burgomaster and the president of the Thur- 
ingian Church Synod) was a fine address by 
Prof. Eucken, the famous Jena philosopher. 
He emphasized the celebrity of the neigh- 
boring university whence he came, and re- 
called the names especially of Schelling, 
Hegel, and Fichte. In full sympathy with 
the aims of the Congress he expressed the 
opinion that only a sound idealism could 
adequately satisfy the human mind, and this 
must be exercised in freedom and corrected 
by experience and history. Truth to tell, 
many of the audiences were at this hour of 
the evening so wearied with their long day 
that they could not do full justice to an ad- 
dress so full of high philosophical reasoning. 
One memorable day still awaited them, and 
early in the afternoon of Friday they were 
found assembled in the great courtyard of 
the Wartburg at Eisenach, literally, as well 
as symbolically, the culminating point of this 
remarkable journey. Here the local burgo- 
master gave a brief but most cordial wel- 
come, and Prof. Schmiedel (brother of the 
more celebrated Paul) particularly pleased 
the English-speaking contingent (by this time 
the majority) by a very interesting account 
of the Wartburg and its history and legends. 
Of course the chief attraction to such an 
audience was the connection of Luther with 
the place, whither he was hurried into pre- 
tended captivity by shrewd friends after the 
Diet of Worms. His room, with its desk and 
bed and other relics,—not forgetting the wall 
where the ink-pot was flung at the Evil 
One,—was duly visited after all the addresses 
were over. These included speeches of 
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thanks by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P. (Lon- 
don), and Rey. Minot Simons (Cleveland, 
U.S.A.), and a very happy address in German 
by Rev. H. Enfield C-wson (Manchester), 
who once more protesfed elcquently against 
the notion of hostility between nations so 
near akin in speech, religion, and race as the 
British and the German. May they be, said 
he, ‘‘Freunde immer, Feinde nimmer!?’’ 
(‘Friends ever, foes never’), and with that 
sentiment in their hearts, the visitors joined 
once more in singing, high up on Luther’s 
refuge, Luther’s hymn, ‘‘A mighty strong- 
hold is our God.” Thus dramatically closed 
the fifth ‘‘World Congress of Free Chris- 
tinaity and Religious Progress.’’—The Chris- 
tian World. 


From Berlin. 


The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Christian World reports :— 


The religious world in Germany is some- 
what puzzled regarding the attitude it is to 
assume toward the aims and objects of the 
“World Congress for Free Christianity and 
Religious Freedom”’ at Berlin. The mem- 
bers of the Congress belonged, with hardly 
an exception, to the advanced or critical 
wing of the Christian Church, a fact which 
the orthodox or Positive Churchmen of 
Germany were not slow in utilizing, to their 
discredit. The ultra-orthodox press con- 
stantly alluded to the Congress as a body 
of free thinkers whose ideas were destruc- 
tive of Biblical Christianity. The unprej- 
udiced observer, however, while admitting 
that the ‘‘Freedom’’ of the Congress was 
rather more apparent than its religious side, 
must have been impressed by the devout 
spirit which breathed over a large part of 
the proceedings, and by the earnestness, 
scholarship, and conviction of the vast ma- 
jority of the members. There was none 
of the intolerance so often observed in con- 
ferences of ultra-orthodox or free thinkers. 
There was rather a spirit of brotherliness and 
conciliation and acceptance, which was most 
impressive when one considered the various 
elements constituting the Congress. 

A fairer criticism is that the Congress 
showed no unity or clearness of aim. Unity 
was probably not desired, and was hardly 
possible under the circumstances where so 
many minds and nations and languages 
came together. But there might have been 
clearness, and there was not. There was the 
lady who declared that, were Christ now on 
earth, he would stretch his hands in blessing 
over the modern feminist movement. ‘There 
was the social democratic speaker who 
called socialism ‘‘religion’s new _ step.” 
There was the advanced German pastor who 
said that atheism could also be religious, pro- 
vided it moved not against God, but against 
the God of revelation, and the other pastor 
who maintained that it was difficult for a 
Christian to realize great enterprises because 
Jesus himself sprang from the milieu of the 
lower middle classes. 

The utterances of the speakers on the gen- 
eral objects of the Congress, and especially 
on the essence of what they called ‘‘Free”’ 
Christianity, were confused and contradic- 
tory. One speaker declared they did not 
want a new church, neither a church with 
dogmas, nor one without dogmas. All they 
wanted was to promote better relations be- 
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tween all religions, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. Another speaker proved how free 
theology had created a new Bible and a new 
Christianity, and a third advised his hearers 
not to busy themselves with the notion of 
eternity. A church, he said, which seeks to 
mix up the life of this world with the life of 
another world is not a church which a ‘‘ Free”’ 
Christian can support. Finally, there was 
a Semitic speaker who maintained that moral- 
ity was the highest object of all religion, and 
that the object of all seekers should be a 
“healthy and powerful morality.” 

But among all those nebulous expressions 
of views an attentive listener might hear 
There was the 
Heidelberg professor, who declared, amidst 


the cheers of the Congress, that European 
civilization has no power in itself, and must 
inevitably fall if deprived of the religious 
power of Christianity inherent in it. 
something like enthusiasm was evoked when 
he went on to maintain that in the future our 
civilization will be successful in so far as it 
contains religious depth and maturity. An- 
other professor, occupying a Berlin chair, 
roundly declared that all progress must be 
measured by its effects on man as an eternal 
being with an immortal soul. 


And 


It was this strange diversity of view, 


this friendly clash of shield on shield, that 
formed one of the principal charms of this 
remarkable Berlin Congress. 


On enjoying One’s Self, 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


Religion is not keeping commandments, 


nor being good in the external sense, nor in 


fulfilling any set of regulations. It is this, 
and this only, that within your own heart 
there is a faculty of joy, the faculty of re- 
joicing in that you are becoming alive. 

You remember when the young lawyer 
came and said, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’’ Jesus was not in the 
least degree interested in eternal life and did 
not say a single word about it, but gave 
him a story of a man who was happy, mag- 
nificently happy, in the wealth of generous- 
hearted kindliness. Then he said, ‘‘If you 
were only like that, you would /ive.”’ Living 
is what he is thinking about, being able to 
learn the art of rejoicing in life, able to get 
rid of thinking of yourself as a mere machine 
or a slave, and feel yourself as that through 
which life is waiting, if you give it the chance, 
to come to expression. 

Do you notice in Jesus’ teaching how 
natural this is? He has no panacea. He 
says, quite modestly, that he does not know 
how it comes. It is like birth. It is just 
you coming to live. Being born of the spirit 
the Fourth Gospel calls it, and says, ‘‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
Jesus had no cut-and-dried rule or scheme. 
Just imagine him with a “‘plan of salvation!”’ 
He went about doing good and telling men 
what a splendid thing it was to let the king 
in their hearts waken and rule, to let the 
faculty of joy in them come of itself, to learn 
to think less about getting and spending 


and more about being. He says, ‘‘In every 
one of you there is the chance to be, to live, 
to love, to wonder, to fight, to conquer, to 
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win, to take life with glee, because what life 
means to you is that, whatever circumstances 
come, you are through them to discover 
yourself and be. That is the kingdom of 
God. It is like seed which a man cast on 
the earth, and he slept and rose night and 
day, and the seed sprang up of itself, he 
knoweth not how; for the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself, first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. He says 
life is part of a great, wonderful, natural 
process. It is waiting to climb in you, to 
discover itself to you as your faculty of 
enjoying yourself, enjoying manhood, life, 
capacity, delight, the glory of coming to be. 

You start as a little animal when you are 
born. Some of you were savages when you 
were boys. I am sorry for the boy who 
wasn’t a savage once. But you are to leave 
the savage behind, and with it the idea that 
you can make yourself happy by getting 
things. If you are wise, you are to win 
happiness by being braver than you were, 
quieter than you were, larger of heart than 
you were, more at ease in the world, more 
keenly responsive to all the splendid wealth 
of challenge and stimulus which everywhere 
is beating upon you only that you may live. 
That is the kingdom of God, letting the God 
in you be king, letting the life in you come 
to its own, getting rid of this cheap, tired, 
paltry self of you, of which Wordsworth says, 


“Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers.’’ 


and in place of it coming to know the qual- 
ity and resource, the eager delight and 
strength, the sheer, unadulterated joy of 
living for the stir of life within you. Letting 
life be king is letting God be king. It means 
learning to enjoy yourself, this self which is 
yours as your heritage from the unlimited 
life of the whole to which you belong. 

Faith is the first step toward it. If you 
know anything about faith, you cannot 
talk about a confession of faith as found in 
the creeds: you cannot think that faith 
has anything to do with men’s unanimously 
saying that whoso doth not thus think of 
the Trinity shall without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly, or that kind of thing. That is 
not faith, that is only farce. Faith is the 
stirring within a man, at first dimly, of the 
idea that these things I am talking about 
really belong to him. ‘That which ‘‘saved’’— 
I am using the old phrase—Matthew, the 
tax-gatherer, was not that he accepted a 
new definition of the deity and of the means 
whereby he should get to heaven when he 
died. It was that there awoke in him a 
new joy of life. 

It was the same with Paul, as he tells you 
in his letters. His act of faith was not the 
acceptance of the doctrine that Jesus was 
the Christ, but the change of attitude in 
the man’s own heart whereby it came to 
him that to be a successful Jewish lawyer 
was not enough; that he might be alive, that 
he might be careless and free, that he might 
get clear of this everlasting slavery of doing 
or not doing, as the law ordered, and be able 
to let his own soul go with delight. So he 
went about scoffing at the old slave religion 
which was conformity to statute; telling 
how, within a man’s heart, there may spring 
up the power of living, the power of loving 
and hoping and rejoicing and fighting; the 
power of, through every fibre of him, being 
alive, glorying in his chance to live this life 
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of God on God’s earth; teaching men to 
enjoy themselves, to make life a wonderful, 
splendid, glad, free thing. 

Now, in spite of everything to the con- 
trary, that is our reaf concern. We are to 
wrest the power of enjoying ourselves even 
out of the things which we most lament. 
It sounds a paradox to say that you enjoy 
calamity or misfortune, but it is no paradox 
that through calamity and misfortune you 
may enjoy your self, the awakening within 
you, if it were nothing else, of the power of 
discovering that you are not the person that 
these things can destroy. You are through 
them to become serener, deeper, stronger, 
one who has lived more, who has seen that 
life is not only sunshine and laughter, but 
battle and defeat and failure. Even there 
comes the sense in your own soul that you 
are no puppet, but that you are a man, 
trained through these very things to a new 
joy of manhood. Calamity cannot down 
nor adversity break it. Sorrow cannot 
make it bitter, nor the evil of the world make 
it sneer. You can enjoy your self even 
through these things if your heart is set on 
seeking, first of all, that the God in you shall 
come to its own and be king. Then it is 
worth while to have lived. Then you begin 
to understand, as through the years you get 
a grip on its fundamental truth, what Jesus 
meant when he said that to find the king- 
dom of God is like the man who, finding a 
treasure hid in a field, tells no one, but runs 
and, for the joy that he hath, selleth all and 
buyeth that field. 

Life is a puzzle, a problem. It beats 
many men, breaks others, makes others 
again bitter in heart, and, worst of all, re- 
duces itself for many to Mantalini’s defi- 
nition of a “‘dem’d demnition grind” or 
“just one dam thing after another,” to take 
a modern phrasing of it. It ought not to 
be so. ‘True it is that neither I nor any- 
body else can make it easy for you. No 
man who is not a fool dare promise you 
success, wealth, good fortune, the sunshine 
and laughter just over the page which is 
the mirage that so many men follow too 
long. But I believe the good news which 
was the essential revelation which Jesus 
found in his own heart is demonstrably true. 
If you will, you may learn to enjoy your 
self, enjoy discovering the greatness, the 
power, the strength, the gladness, the ability, 
to respond to all kinds of environment, 
which alone gives you claim to regard your- 
self as a man. You may live instead of 
existing. You may be instead of banking 
everything on what you have. You may 
learn day by day to greet what comes with 
a cheer, because whatever comes is to give 
some side of you a chance to grow and ex- 
pand to fuller delight. The joy is yours 
of learning, not to be glad with the silly 
laughter of the fool, like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, but of meeting life like 
a man. Beginning with a dim hope that 
this might be for him too, he learns to grow 
sure of it as he uses it and comes to know 
that he may through everything enjoy 
himself, this wonderful, limitless self of his, 
capable of reaching out in every direction, 
responsive to God. He finds there a philos- 
ophy of life which works. 

This is not a happy world even as regards 
its outer conditions; it is not yet a well- 
arranged world; it is a damnably bad world 
from some points of view; but it is a world 
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which, taking it just as it stands, is fitted to 
give you the joy of life. It is your oppor- 
tunity of enjoying your se/f, sending you down 
into the valley of humiliation to no other 
end, facing you up against things which 
threaten to break your heart, making the 
road steep and clouding it in shadow only, 
and how surely light comes to those who 
seek it, tempting you to believe that nothing 
matters but life’s quality. What has your 
life been? Friends and money and a “good 
time”? Sometimes that is hell. Some- 
times it means having missed all that is 
most worth while. You pity a man because 
he has had such a hard lot. He was never 
appreciated; he was unsuccessful; he lost 
his friends; people didn’t believe in him; 
perhaps he was crucified on a hill outside the 
city. Yet it is just such an one who says, 
“JT am telling you about this real life, that 
my joy, the joy of having lived, may be in 
you, and that-your joy may be made full.” 
Through all that comes you may learn to 
enjoy your self, your strength, your patience, 
your courage, your ability “‘to endure and 
be withstood, and still to battle and perish 
for a dream of good,’’ your power to look 
back on the road, whatever it was, at the end 
and say: It has been great. I have lived. 
I have found what it meant to believe in 
myself and so to come to mine own. I 
have learned to rejoice in my se/f. In “‘the 
reddest hell of the fight,’”’ and on the moun- 
tain top where the vision thrilled me with 
the laughter and the glee of God, I have 
but come to the joy of really living, which is 
part of the inmost nature of my very soul. 
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Suggestion. 


For rational methods of suggestive ther- 
apeutics, which are free from danger or 
suggested falsehoods, and based on psycholog- 
ical knowledge, the following essentials are 
necessary :— 

First. ‘The method should be as simple 
as possible, and no artifice employed capable 
of arousing in the patient self-suggestions, 
hallucinations, or disturbance of sensation. 
The simplest and, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the soundest method is carried 
out by the patient himself. He is recom- 
mended to sit passively while treatment is 
given and let his thoughts drift away to some 
quiet, restful thought, away from the op- 
erator, away from his own diseased condi- 
tion. The operator helps by suggestions 
of restfulness and tranquillity of mind, the 
object being a state of mental abstraction 
in which the patient’s reasoning and in- 
tellectual faculties are not focussed upon 
the curative suggestions or upon his own 
morbid condition. 

Second. ‘The suggestions should be con- 
fined to the relief of the morbid condition: 
no hallucinations or disturbances of sensa- 
tion should be suggested. 

Third. ‘Treatment should only be carried 
out by those properly qualified, not only 
by their special knowledge of suggestive 
therapeutics, but also of physical as well 
as psychical disease. It may be safer to 
swallow fifty advertised pills of unknown, 
but doubtless harmless, ingredients, than 
to have one course of treatment from ad- 
vertised and probably ignorant mental or 
magnetic healers. This cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. The importance of 
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suggestive therapeutics as a branch of med- 
ical science is being more and more recog- 
nized, but it should only be carried out under 
certain definite conditions and by those who 
know when to apply and when to withhold 
it. It is hoped that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the lay public will recognize that 
the subject of suggestive therapeutics is as 
much a department of medical science as 
the removal of a diseased appendix. 

There is one highly important point; 
namely, however much ordinary conscious- 
ness may be in abeyance, however increased 
the suggestibility, no suggestion is ever 
accepted which is contrary to the moral 
sense of the recipient. Owing to deficient 
knowledge, many fallacies have been pro- 
pounded on this subject. But all competent 
observers now recognize that no criminal 
suggestion is ever accepted if the recipient 
knows it is criminal. There is undoubtedly 
a higher moral tribunal which can oppose 
any suggestion contrary to its code. This 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
and its general acceptance would remove 
many of the fears which exist with regard to 
suggestive therapeutics. 

One other popular fallacy must be com- 
bated as to the domination of the will of 
the operator over that of the recipient. It 
has surely been made clear that there is at 
no time any question of a contest of wills. 
The operator, by his knowledge and ex- 
perience, induces a state of increased sug- 
gestibility and gives suggestions which are 
needed by the recipient: these, on their 
reception, call into action normal powers 
dormant in the mind of the recipient. The 
result is obtained, therefore, by the action of 
the recipient’s own normal powers, and not 
by some volition extraneous to himself. 

And now as to what the suggested idea 
can do, in what direction it can act and be 
of benefit. Briefly stated, it can increase 
the power of the individual over his own 
organism. The effect of the subconscious 
stratum in controlling functions is very far- 
reaching, and, more important still, 
from this storehouse of nervous energy 
that come the constant stream of ideas, 
thoughts, and memories which make up 
our conscious mental life. It is to correct 
faults here that suggestion is of such value, 
by enabling subconsciousness to regain con- 
trol over disordered function, to inhibit 
morbid trains of thought, to break up faulty 
association of ideas, to replace self-conscious- 
ness by self-confidence, and to destroy 
fixed ideas which are contrary to the patient’s 
reason, but beyond his conscious control. 
It is certain that suggestion can increase 
the individual’s will power and can restore 
the control which has been lost by self-in- 
dulgence or disease. It is not always clear 
how suggestion acts in increasing volition, 
but it is a matter of experience that it does: 
the weak-willed person follows the line of 
least resistance and cannot bear the mo- 
mentary discomfort or pain for the sake of 
the ultimate gain, and it is probably by 
minimizing the present discomfort and em- 
phasizing the future gain that the suggested 
idea can strengthen the volition. 

As examples of disease amenable to sug- 
gestion, certain forms of neurasthenia and 
hysteria may be mentioned. In both of 
these protean disorders there i is a well-marked 
psychical side, a tendency to faulty asso- 
ciation of ideas or interpretation of sensa- 
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tions and morbid self-suggestions of the most 
varied kind, and it is here that suggestion is 
of great value. In drug habits, alcoholism, 
and morphinism, no treatment is so likely 
to give good results if degeneration has not 
gone too far and the patient co-operates, as 
far as his weakened will allows. 

There is also large scope for suggestion 
in the treatment of moral perversion and 
depravity, especially in children, and it offers 
definite hope in cases formerly deemed ir- 
reclaimable. 

Suggestion, then, may permanently re- 
lieve many functional disorders, and even 
the symptoms of certain organic diseases. 
We do not yet know its full powers, inasmuch 
as we are still ignorant of the amount of 
control which the subconscious mind has 
over organic processes.— Maurice D. Wright, 
M.D., in National Review. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


Interesting Facts from Great 
Britain. 


Mr. Lloyd-George, in refusing to drop the 
whiskey tax because it hurts the “trade,” 
called attention to the decrease in the con- 
victions for drunkenness, and added: ‘‘ This 
is bound to react on other branches of the 
revenue. You are increasing the consuming 
and the purchasing power of the people, 
Ten million gallons of highly alcoholized 
liquor is withdrawn from consumption. It 
is difficult to measure the benefits of improved 
health, the increased efficiency and comfort 
and happiness in the homes of the people 
which have been affected by it. I honestly 
say that, if any Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in face of these facts, in response to any ap- 
peal from any interest, were to alter a tax 
which has had such very beneficial results, 
he would be guilty of a crime against the 
State. Therefore, we,must adhere to this 
duty. Financially, and from the higher point 
of view, I consider it an unqualified success.”’ 
This is a noble and notable utterance from a 
real statesman. It is a hopeful circumstance 
that there is a political leader in the House 
of Commons who dares to make such a state- 
ment. 

An encampment of citizen soldiers was 
recently held in Wales, and at its close the 
following encouraging report was made: 
“Not a single case of drunkenness was re- 
ported, not a single man was brought before 
the officers, and not a single man was seen 
to be under the influence of drink. It is 
notable also that, judging by the proportion 
of men who preferred to be supplied with 
mineral waters to beer or other intoxicants 
at meals, more than 60 per cent. of the 
men are abstainers.’’. Certainly the educa- 
tion of the people respecting the injurious 
effects of alcohol is beginning to tell. 

The Alliance News of London, a leading 
temperance weekly journal, contains in its 
issue of August 18 a very fine leading edi- 
torial on the temperance addresses given 
at the International Liberal Congress, 
recently held at Berlin. The following 
sentences are very interesting :— 

“Amongst the Summer Schools and Con- 
gresses which have been or are taking place 
not the least interesting to those who watch 
the trend of modern thought has been the 
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International Congress of ‘Liberal Chris- 
tianity,’ held at Berlin during the first week 
of the month. It was a gathering of many 
distinguished representatives of the ‘Lib- 
eral Faith,’ as many as 200 having crossed 
the Atlantic to be present. Scholars and 
thinkers of world-wide fame discussed ques- 
tions of universal and permanent interest, 
papers being read by those from a score of 
different nations. The religious problems 
dealt with do not come within our scope of 
comment, though it is to be remarked that a 
peculiarity of the temperance problem is 
that it unites the supporters of different 
sects and denominations as will hardly any 
other subject. This is the case in Ireland, 
where Catholics and Protestants are having 
a diminishing hesitation to appear on the 
same platform to devise means for the re- 
moval of the evils of intemperance. In 
India there is perhaps no other subject which 
will bring the members of opposing religions 
together into public association like the 
temperance question. In England this is 


fortunately not so new a custom as it is in 


the countries alluded to. The Catholics in 
Ireland are doing a noble work for temper- 


‘lance, and at the recent National Catholic 


Congress—the first of its kind, by the way— 
we rejoice to see a deepening interest and 
concern about intemperance and the rem- 
edies for it. Archbishop Bourne, in his 
inaugural address, specially commended to 
the members of this, the first Catholic Con- 
gress, the study of the temperance question, 
to which, he said, since the days of Cardinal 
Manning, English Catholics had perhaps 


Addresses. 


The present address of Rev. Marion Mur- 


doch and Rev, Florence Buck is 1043 Cowper Street, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 


Deaths. 


STEVENS.—At Newport, R.I., Aug. 23, roro, in the 
81st year of his age, Henry C. Stevens, an upright banker, 
a father to the poor, a loyal Unitarian, for many years the 
faithful and efficient treasurer of the Channing Memorial 
Church. 

“The righteous live forevermore; their reward also is 
with the Lord, and the care of them is with the Most 
High.” 

HOWARD.—At the summer home of his sister, Peter- 
boro, N.H., Sept. 6, 1910, the Rey. Thomas Dwight How- 
ard of Springfield, Mass., in his 84th year, son of the late 
Charles and Elizabeth Buckminster Dwight Howard, also 
of Springfield, Mass. 
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not given the attention which it demanded. 
Certain general principles had been approved, 
he announced, by their bishops at a recent 
meeting, and it would be indeed, he went on 
to say, a happy outcome of the Congress 
were a National Catholic Temperance So- 
ciety to be formed, capable of dealing, in 
accordance with Catholic principles, with 
all the religious, moral, social, medical, and 
physiological questions which surrounded 
the problem of self-restraint in the use of 
alcoholic drink. ‘This is an example of how 
the great question is evolving its antidote, 
not merely at home, but amongst divers 
peoples all over the civilized world. It is 
the enlightened instinct of humanity giving 
full play to its fear of a common foe, as when 
a nation is attacked all personal prejudices 
and animosities give place to averting the 
common danger.” 

This editorial commends very highly an 
address there given by a prominent London 
Unitarian, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, who has 
recently entered the House of Commons. 
The following words from Mr. Chancellor 
are worth quoting :— 

“Temperance work is practical Chris- 
tianity. No other phase of Christian work 
is so immediately effective on life and char- 
acter, so helpful in removing temptation, 
in developing self-control, and thus pre- 
paring the soul for deeper religious expe- 
riences... All forces making for righteous- 
ness must combine to defeat the huge and 
unprincipled financial interests which are 
organized in self-defence. In this work all 
the Churches, none more than those rep- 
resented in this conference, are called to 
increased effort, if they are to share the glory 
of purifying and uplifting the peoples of the 
world by empowering, and then inducing, 
them to deliver themselves from the greatest 
evil that hinders the coming of the kingdom 
of God.”’ 

It was well to have such ringing words 
spoken at the great congress in the capital 
of Germany by a member of the British 


Parliament. JosErpH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, BosTON. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The friends of Rey. Jasper L. Douthit of 
Shelbyville, Ill., will be glad to learn of the 
successful reopening of the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua for its nineteenth annual as- 
sembly, after a year’s suspension of activities. 

The assembly this year is under the gen- 
eral management of W. D. Higdon of St. 
Louis, who has assumed the financial re- 
sponsibility for the undertaking, while Mr. 
Douthit has charge on the grounds. ‘The 
assembly began with Sunday-school and 
Farmers’ Conferences on August 12 and 13, 
and was formally opened on August 14, with 
a sermon by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote and 
an afternoon address by Hon. Eugene W. 
Chafin of Chicago, candidate for the presi- 
dency on the Prohibition ticket in 1908. 
The meetings opened with a most promising 
attendance, the number of persons present 
indicating that Lithia Springs has an ‘un- 
diminished hold upon its constituency, des- 
pite the rival assemblies and camp meetings 
which have sprung up about it,—the best 
evidence of its own success in stimulating 
and uplifting the neighborhood. 

The programme for the fortnight, August 
14 to 28, has been varied and interesting. 
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There have been the usual classes and a 
series of addresses by able and well-known 
speakers. Among the familiar names upon 
the programme have been those of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, John Wesley Hill, Thomas P. 
Byrnes, and John Solieski. Prof. John W. 
Wetzel of Yale, as in earlier years, has again 
come from New Haven to act as platform 
manager. The impetus given by these 
meetings to the intellectual life of the com- 
munity is well indicated by the fact that the 
largest class of Chautauqua readers in IIli- 
nois will come up for ‘‘Recognition Day” 
this year at Lithia Springs. 

Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, whose devotion 
and steadfast courage in the face of many 
hindrances and obstacles has made possible 
the continued life of this assembly, is in good 
health and happy at seeing the Lithia Springs 
ground again used for the purpose to which 
it has been consecrated. His friends will 
wish him all success in the high adventure. 


Rey. William Frank Potter. 


After several years of failing health Rev. 
William F. Potter died September 1 at the 
Lafayette Hospital in Chelsea, where he has 
been cared for during this summer. Mr. 
Potter was born in Southbridge, Mass., on 
May 4, 1843, was prepared for the ministry 
at St. Lawrence University, where he grad- 
uated in 1868. He was ordained at Merri- 
mac, Mass., then West Amesbury, in. the 
same year. Later he had parishes in the 
Universalist churches at Wakefield, Arling- 
ton, East Boston, North Attleboro, South 
Framingham, and New Bedford. Later he 
became pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Winthrop, a congregation which contained 
a number of his former East Boston people. 
His last pastorate was at Revere, where he 
resigned some years ago, but where he has 
since resided. His wife, who did much writ- 
ing for Sunday-school and church publica- 
tions, died several years ago, and he had no 
children. 

Mr. Potter had a rare quality of making 
friends, and in all the parishes in which he 
served there are many who remember his 
influence with gratitude and love. His 
wife was for many years an invalid, and he 
gave to his home life and to her care un- 
measured devotion. Through his own years 
of invalidism he was patient, hopeful, and 
cheery. A good man has gone whose mem- 
ory will live long in the hearts of many 
friends. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
The Value of Plan. 


At the beginning of a new year in many a 
union’s career it is always well for plans to 
be carefully laid. It is usually wise for the 
officers or programme committee to meet 
and arrange definitely the work in contem- 
plation. 

If possible the whole year, or at least a 
part of it, should be planned for now,—the 
socials scheduled, the leaders appointed for 
the various meetings, and the dates set for 
special speakers. In fact, some very well- 
developed programme for the entire year 
cannot be too strongly urged, An architect 
knows very well the sort of building his draft 
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will produce: so in like manner every union 
ought to have some equally definite plans as 
to what should be accomplished during the 
year. Too much estimate cannot be placed 
upon careful planning at the outset, provided 
the plans are not too difficult or complex. 

In case the schedule for the season be left 
with a programme or other committee, the 
president or minister should have an over- 
sight at this time of the year to see that 
meetings to further these ends be held. It 
often happens that committees do not under- 
stand what is expected of them; but, when 
in such instances this fact is once known, the 
superior officers should give minute instruc- 
tion and make the duties clear. 

If the energies of our societies be not thus 
wisely guided and directed, and if the officers 
fail to hold up certain ideals and policies to 
be followed during their period of service, 
much latent power is apt to be wasted and 
a less amount of real work is found to have 
been accomplished when the final summing 
up for the year is made. 

Plan then; plan for the federation meet- 
ings; plan for representation at any confer- 
ences that may be held in the neighborhood; 
plan for special features. Indeed, the other 
committees in the church should be consulted 
frequently, especially with regard to these 
special occasions, in order that conflicts and 
misunderstandings may be avoided. 

All these happenings should be chrono- 
logically noted in the year’s calendar or 
programme. The value of some sort of a 
calendar—printed, written, or typewritten 
—should not be overlooked either. Every 
family should be provided with at least one 
for consultation. The expense in any case 
is comparatively slight and can easily be 
met by enterprising members. 

Running a union in any ‘‘hit or miss’’ way 
is far from satisfactory, so it has seemed 
fitting at this time to emphasize the need of 
clearly well-laid plans, knowing what the 
goal is to be, and straightway proceeding to 
reach it. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, September 11, at 
10.30 A.M. 


The Sunday service at the First Unitarian 
Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, will be con- 
ducted on September 11 by Dr. George A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
September 11, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
oo temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. : 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Su, ; 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Ann ARBOR, Muicu.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote: This 
church has had a year of steady though quiet 
growth. As the church has an understand- 
ing with the American Unitarian Association 
by which Mr. Foote shall continue to act as 
minister, retaining his headquarters as Edu- 
cational Secretary in Ann Arbor, he returns 
to Ann Arbor this fall to resume the work of 
the church. In spite of the absence neces- 
sitated by his secretarial work, the church 
has prospered. It has this summer remained 
open throughout the whole season of the 
summer school of the University of Michi- 
gan, which this year lasted until August 26. 
Mr. Foote occupied the pulpit for most of 
July, and after his departure for his vacation 
Rev. L. M. Powers has supplied most accept- 
ably, preaching to good and appreciative 
congregations. The church will reopen on 
September 25. 


Cuicaco, IL,.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford: This is the third 
successive year that the First Church has 
kept up its services through practically the 
whole of the summer session of Chicago 
University, thus putting itself in line with 
the other college town churches. Mr. 
Pulsford has made this possible by dedicat- 
ing a goodly portion of his vacation to the 
cause. ‘The large number of printed sermons 
taken from the church and the number of 
students from widely severed parts of the 
country who have sought personal interviews 
with the pastor prove the value of these 
summer services. The church will be closed 
from August 21 to September 18, Mr. Pulsford 
spending most of this time in New England. 


KenosHa, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Florence Buck: The Henry M. Simmons 
Memorial Church has granted its minister, 
Miss Buck, leave of absence for a year. She 
has gone with Rev. Marion Murdoch to the 
Pacific coast. The pulpit here will be sup- 
plied during her absence by Rev. M. Rowena 
Morse, Ph.D. The closing service on the 
last Sunday evening in June drew a congre- 
gation, which filled the church, to hear the 
excellent rendition of the cantata by John A. 
West, ‘‘Faith and Praise,’’ by the chorus 
choir of the church. Services will be re- 
sumed in charge of Miss Morse on the first 
Sunday in September. 


Kincston, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish: The ordination of Mr. Sidney S. 
Robins, Ph.D., as minister of this parish, 
took place on the evening of August 18. 
It was an impressive service and well at- 
tended. The following was the order of 
exercises: doxology; invocation, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold of Bridgewater; scripture reading, 
Rey. C. B. Ames of Quincy; anthem; ser- 
mon, Rev. C. E. Park of Boston; hymn, 
“One holy church of God appears,” read by 
Rey. E. B. Crooks, Ph.D.; ordaining prayer, 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., of Rox- 
bury; response; right hand of. fellowship, 
Rey. Paul Phalen of Hingham; charge to 
minister and people, Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., of Cambridge; hymn, ‘‘For all thy 
saints, O God’’s benediction, by the minister. 
The following evening, August 19, a reception 


was tendered Mr. Robins by the parish. | 


Mrs. De Normandie, with the same generous 
hospitality as of old, opened her house for 
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the occasion. Many friends, neighbors, and 
of cordial welcome. It was a most enjoyable 
evening to young and old. Mr. Robins 
comes not as a stranger to this parish, having 
supplied the pulpit for the past year for the 
late pastor, Rev. Courtland De Normandie. 
Owing to that fact there has been no distress- 
ing break, but the old is being quietly merged 
into the new. It is with bright hopes for the 
future that minister and people enter upon 
their new relations, but with backward turn- 
ing thoughts of love and tender reverence, 
for the good man who gave of his best, as 
minister and citizen for nearly forty years, 
and who will not be forgotten while this 
generation lives. 


Youncstown, Onro.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: ‘The 
church was kept open through July, Presi- 
dent Southworth of Meadville supplying 
the pulpit, and August found Mr. Westwood 
again at his post. This church has regular 
monthly meetings of the Board of Trustees 
and the minister. At the August meeting 
plans for the work of the fall and winter 
were discussed, including a proposition to 
hold a series of evening meetings in some 
central hall that the message of faith might 
be brought to those who have never heard 
it and would not find their way to our church 
building until after their interest was aroused. 


Personals. 


In South Bristol, Me., Rev. T. J. Horner 
of Melrose, Mass., besides preaching at 
Ocean Point in the Casino, at East Boothbay 
in the Methodist Episcopal’church and in the 
Congregational church in South Bristol, has 
held services on his piazza during the vaca- 
tion at 4.30 P.M., with from thirty to sixty 
people present. So popular have these ser- 
vices become that he is urged to arrange 
a special series for next year. 


Dr. M. Rowena Morse, after four years 
of most efficient service in Keokuk, Ia., 
has resigned her pastorate, the resignation 
to take effect September 1. Her departure 
will be deeply regretted, not only by the 
church she has served, but also by the com- 
munity in which she has been an intellectual 
and moral leader. Dr. Morse will take 
charge temporarily of the Simmons Memorial 
Church at Kenosha, Wis., but will also 
give some lectures in Chicago and New 
York and will devote considerable time 
to the translation of the second volume of 
Pfleiderer’s “‘Ethik.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ..... 00 5...0e2se0eeees $1,672.27 
Aug. 6, Mrs. John C. Phillips, Beverly, Mass 
8. J. David Mullen, Mont Alto, Pa 


20. M. O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind.. . 10.00 
22, L.S, Terry, Vernon Center, Minn, 5.00 
25. Society in Green Harbor, Mass........ 10.00 
29. A Friend, Holyoke, Mass............- 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the Congregationalist. 


Last week’s Christian Register was a Theo- 
dore Parker number, and a good one, too. 
Its excellence reminds us of a story of a pious 
old lady who had a horror of that noted 
heretic. She once went to a meeting where 
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oc , She heard him speak, not knowing who the 
parishioners greeted Mr. Robins with the hand | 


speaker was. She was so edified and up- 
lifted that in her solemn joy she expressed 
her\earnest wish that Theodore Parker could 
have been there to have heard that discourse. 


No record of King Edward’s voice is among 
the many gramophone records of the voices 
of famous men, preserved at the British 
Museum. A couple of years ago arrange- 
ments for taking a record were all but com- 
pleted. After some hesitation the king had 
at last been induced to consent to speak for 
posterity: the choice of a date was all that 
was left to be settled, and then a pressure of 
state business intervened, and the fixing of 
an appointment was postponed. It was 
never granted. 


Canadian authorities on the North-western 
boundary are rigidly enforcing a regulation 
requiring alien laborers, with the exception 
of Americans, applying for admission to that 
country to have $200. The result has been, 
as shown by reports, that the great majority 
of railroad laborers and those needed on 
large contract works, who have flocked from 
Seattle, practically have been shut out. 
Some of the American railroad builders in 
Alaska have been enforcing a rule that only 
white men can work for them, all nationalities 
being excluded except laborers from Northern 
Europe, America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. 


JUST_OUT 
The first issue (September) of 


“The Unitarian Advance” 


Editor—GEORGE H, BADGER 


Associate Editors—John Haynes Holmes, Charles 
Wesley Casson, Henry Wilder Foote, Edgar Swan 
Wiers, Frederic Robertson Griffin, Alson Haven 
Robinson. 


Contributing Editors—Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New 
York; Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Pres, Franklin C. Southworth, of Meadville, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, of Boston; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Journal of contemporary Unitarian 
Thought, and 

A Record of contemporary Unitarian 
Achievement. 


The liveliest, freest, frankest religious 
magazine published in America. 


REGULAR FEATURES 


1. Pithy editorials on all matters of current interest. 


2. ‘The Modern Church and Social Justice”: a regular 
Department conducted by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


3. Letters from the field, recording all church news, by 
staff-correspondents in New England, the Middle 
States, Western States, etc. 


4. ASymposium each month on some “‘ two-sided” sub- 
ject by especially selected contributors. 


5. Special articles by leading Unitarian ministers and 
laymen. 


6. Conference reports, book reviews, etc., etc. 
Published on the first day of each month. 
One dollar a year. 


Send subscriptions to 


THE UNITARIAN ADVANCE, 
104 East 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Teacher: ‘‘Johnny, which is right, ‘a man 
lies easy’ or ‘a man lies easily?’” Pupil: 
“Who’s the man?’’—Cleveland Leader. 


“Justin,” said Mrs. Wyss. “Yes,” re- 
plied Mr. Wyss. ‘“‘Will you speak a kind 
word to Fido and make him wag his tail? 
He hasn’t had one bit of exercise all day.”’— 
Lippincott’ s. 


Village Lady (to rustic laborer): ‘And 
where is your sailor son now?” Laborer: 
“Well, I don’t rightly mind, mum, if he be 
gone to Gibraltar in the Jupiter, or to Jupiter 
in the Gibraltar, but it be somewheres in 
them parts.’”’—Punch. 


“TI was so ashamed of my husband once 
in London,’ said Mrs. John W. Gates. 
“Among the ordinary tourist stunts which 
we did on our last trip abroad was a visit 
to Madam Tussaud’s Waxworks. One of 
our friends asked us how we liked it, and my 
husband replied, ‘Well, it impressed me as 
very much like any other English party.’’’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


He and his dusky bride had just been mar- 
ried by a white minister. The groom asked 
what was the amount of the fee. ‘‘Oh, well,”’ 
answered the minister, ‘‘you can pay me 
whatever you think it is worth to you.” 
The negro turned and silently looked his 
bride over from head to foot, then, slowly 
rolling up the whites of his eyes, said, ““My 
stars, sah, you has done ruined me for life; 
you has, for sure.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


A poor old woman, who had been lavish 
where it would have been better to be only 
generous toward a neighbor, looked with 
disapproval at the scant amount of sugar 
which had been sent her in payment for a 
more liberal measure borrowed, and re- 
marked, ‘‘Doin’ ez you’d be done by is 
sometimes more satisfyin’ than bein’ did 
by, ’cause them that do by you don’t always 
seem to sense their privileges.’”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Senator Depew is fond of children. ‘In 
Baltimore, one day,” he said, “I made the 
acquaintance of a beautiful Httle girl with 
yellow hair. This little girl and I talked 
of a number of things. We deplored many 
of the evils of modern life. Then, for a 
time, the little girl was silent, lost in thought. 
Finally she sighed and said, ‘Why can’t 
the toy-shop man call for orders every morn- 
ing, the same as the butcher and grocer do?”’ 
New York Tribune. 


A storekeeper who had been married re- 
cently was exceedingly tender to his wife in 
his speech. One day a little boy entered 
the store, wishing to purchase a toy. “My 
lamb, will you wait on that boy, please?” 
said the busy proprietor to his wife. The 
boy’s eyes opened wide in wonder. He was 
soon served and went away, but in a few 
days later returned to have the toy changed. 
Doubting that the boy had purchased it at 
his shop, the proprietor asked, ‘‘ Who waited 
on you?”’ ‘It was the lamb, sir.” 


Sir James Scarlett, the famous English 
lawyer, proved many a time that verdicts 
could be won without eloquence. In a 
breach of promise case the defendant, 
Scarlett’s client, was alleged to have been 
cajoled into an engagement by the plaintiff’s 
mother. She was a witness in behalf of her 
daughter and completely baffled Scarlett, 
who cross-examined her. But in his argu- 
ment he exhibited his tact by this happy 
stroke of advocacy: ‘‘You saw, gentlemen 
of the jury, that I was but a child in her 
hands. What must my client have been?” 
Chicago Journal. 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825= 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. . 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. mits 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ae churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing.and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

é Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
tearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational, 
HICKORY LAKE CAMP-SCHOOL 


FROSTPROOF, POLK CO., FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Hanks of Needham, Mass. 
will open a school in a very healthy location in Florida, 
where boys between the ages of eleven and fifteen years 
will receive the advantages of camp and school life, from 
November 20 to March 20. Refer to Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, Waverley, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt TerM Opens SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN . 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annoven, nu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 


Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ene Sak eM 
OCK RIDGE HA FOR BOYS. Location 
R : R LL high, dry and health- 
ful, in one_of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
Preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
mnasium with swimmin; pool, For catalog, address 

. Mass. 


De & R. Watz, Wellesley Hills 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms . Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - 
Box 638. 


DUXBURY, MASS, 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 


tificate. * 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 


Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request, 


